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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Sisters 

To call the Sozialistische Alternative 
Voran (SAV) “the Socialist Party’s 
German section” is not correct (‘Op¬ 
position party or coalition partner’, 
December 8). The SAV is the German 
affiliate to the Committee fora Work¬ 
ers’ International, with its own repre¬ 
sentatives on the CWI’s international 
executive committee (IEC). 

The C WI has a democratically con¬ 
vened world congress and an elected 
IEC; it is not owned by any affiliated 
group. As both the SAV and the So¬ 
cialist Party are C WI members, this 
makes them sister parties. 

Jorgan Schmitt 
Germany 

Linksparlei 

On November 3 0 3,000 students from 
across the federal state of Nord-Rhine- 
Westfalia gathered to demonstrate 
againsttbe firstreading ofthebillpro- 
posed by the local state coalition gov¬ 
ernment of the Christian Democrats 
(CDU) and the Liberals (FDP) to intro¬ 
duce student fees of *500 per semes¬ 
ter (around £675 per academic year). 
The demonstration coincided with 
demonstrations in other federal states 
- with 10,000 students in Stuttgart, for 
example. 

It is no secret that German universi¬ 
ties, and the selective, elitist German 
education system in general, is in fi¬ 
nancial and structural chaos - the vari¬ 
ous Programme for International 
Student Assessment studies, spon¬ 
sored by the Organisation for Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation and Development, 
have caused much embarrassment 
amongst those who extol the virtues 
of the German education system. 

The ‘solution’ of introducing fees 
is, of course, nothing new. British stu¬ 
dents have already protested (in vain) 
against such attacks and will be famil¬ 
iar with the numerous excuses and 
feeble attempts to justify the gradual 
introduction of the market into edu¬ 
cation. Despite Blair’s emphasis on 
the primacy of education, the truth, in 
Britain as in Germany, is somewhat 
different - understaffed classrooms, 
dilapidated buildings and over¬ 
crowded lecture theatres. 

The latest attacks are part of a 
broader programme of cuts in public 
spending that go far beyond stu¬ 
dents. Former chancellor Gerhard 
Schroder started this destructive 
process with his ‘Agenda 2010’ blue¬ 
print and the whole process will be 
intensified now that Schroder’s SPD 
has cosiedup to the CDU in the na¬ 
tional coalition government. In spite 
of the brilliant turnout for the 
Linkspartei in the September general 
election, it is clear that a genuinely 
radical left force, a force able to lead 
the fight to overturn these ‘reforms’, 
is lacking. 

Indeed, it can be said that the focus 
of the two constituent groups of the 
Linkspartei - the Party of Democratic 
Socialism (PDS)and the Electoral Al¬ 
ternative for Work and Social Justice 
(WASG) - is ultimately aimedtowards 
a restoration of the old social partner¬ 
ship between labour and capital in the 
form of the soc ial state. The PDS flyer 
on the demo called for nothing but the 
participation of all students and non¬ 
students on further demonstrations. 
Yet the problem of student fees, as 
well as the cuts in public services as a 
whole, demands a political answer in 
the form of a strategy that can defend 
our higher education and at the same 
time fight for reforms inour interest in 
a revolutionary manner. Attack is the 
best form of defence. 


The WASG programme states that 
“the current schooling and education 
policy has turned away ... from equal 
opportunity” - implying that our aim 
in the struggle against student fees 
should be limited to the restoration of 
a welfare capitalism. The sad truth is 
that, while both groups contain many 
people who are, at least in private and 
amongst trusted friends, convinced 
socialists, the ‘S’ word is to be found 
in the programme of neither. 

Ben Lewis (CPGB) 

Fine Tonhauser (Sozialistische Alter¬ 
native Voran) 

Germany 

Antics 

Steve Freeman indulges in his usual 
method of debate (Letters, December 
8). Distort the other side’s views - in 
this case those of the Democratic 
Socialist Alliance (DSA) - into a cari¬ 
cature and then throw as much mud 
as you can, hoping some will stick 
This is not a serious way to build a 
Socialist Alliance. Let us have some 
honest accounting and acknowledge¬ 
ment of differences, not playground 
antics. 

The question I asked in my original 
letter (December 1), and which Steve 
Freeman refuses to answer, is: what 
have we learned from our experiences 
in the SA since 1996? Some excellent 
recent articles in the Weekly Woiker 
have highlighted the difficulties in 
forging socialist unity in Australia and 
Germany. At the same time we are now 
faced in England and Wales with new 
unity initiatives from the National 
UnionofRail, Maritime and Transport 
Workers and the Socialist Party. Do we 
leam from our past experiences or do 
we keep going down the same blind 
alleys and cul-de-sacs? 

The DSAhas identified a number of 
lessons from our recent past. From 
the Socialist Labour Party and Arthur 
Scar gill’s 3,000-votes-in-the-back- 
pocket experience, we conclude that 
democracy is absolutely essential - no 
self-appointed leaders and no secret 
deals. From the first attempt at an SA 
in 1996, whenthe Socialist Party were 
the dominant left group, we believe 
‘the Scottish turn’ by Scottish Militant 
Labour to have been a courageous 
and correct move. We need a working 
class party in which left groups can 
become factions or platforms. 

From the experience in the SA with 
the Socialist Workers Party we con¬ 
clude that a major problem with forg¬ 
ing socialist unity is the sectarianism 
of left groups. What we mean by this 
is that groups put the interest of build¬ 
ing their own organisation before the 
building of the movement as a whole. 

It is clear that Steve Freeman does 
not accept this definition of sectari¬ 
anism - not surprising really, since he 
is a member of a sect the Revolution¬ 
ary Democratic Group. He accuses the 
DSA of “anti-RDG sectarianism” be¬ 
cause we do not think that republican¬ 
ism - hard soggy or lukewarm - is a 
major issue in the building of social¬ 
ist unity. We have not discussed re¬ 
publicanism because of a “lack of 
courage”, as he puts it, but because 
of a lack of time; we have more impor¬ 
tant issues to discuss. 

Dave Spencer 
secretary, DSA 

Not splitters 

Steve Freeman’s letter dishonestly 
claimed the DSA is composed of 
Trotskyist sectarian splitters from the 
‘new Socialist Alliance’. 

W; are not a Trotskyist organisation, 
we are not splitters and we are not sec¬ 
tarian. The DSA is a Marxist organisa¬ 
tion with comrades from a wide variety 
of revolutionary socialist traditions - 
including comrades with a background 
inTrotskyism, although lam notaware 


of anyone who currently considers 
themselves to be specifically Trotsky¬ 
ist. 

The comrades involved have been 
fighting for working class unity in a 
mass workers’ party for some years in 
the SAand in the SLP. Unlike Steve 
Freeman, who made compromises 
with Arthur Scargill’s witch-hunters, 
some of our comrades were out-and- 
out fighters for workers’ democracy in 
the SLP. 

The DSA took a wait-and-see atti¬ 
tude to the ‘new SA’. The majority 
took the view that we should not dis¬ 
miss the SA or its founding confer¬ 
ence. We sent four comrades to take 
part. The decisionnot to join the ‘new 
SA’ was unanimous at our last mem¬ 
bers’ meeting. The DSA cannot split 
from an organisation it has never 
joined. 

Thecall fora Marxist workers’ party 
at the SA’s founding conference was 
heavily defeated. A significant section 
of the meeting did not believe work¬ 
ers were ready for a Marxist party and 
doubted there could be a common 
definition of Marxism. This negative 
emphasis was reflected in the pro¬ 
grammatic aspects of its constitution, 
which stated that the SA was not a 
party, was not set up in opposition to 
other groups and was not attempting 
to persuade members of other social¬ 
ist organisations to leave their groups. 
This was a step backwards from a 
workers’ party. A step the DSA is not 
prepared to take. 

The constitutional monarchist 
state is not the main barrier to social¬ 
ism, as the constitutional programme 
of the S A states. As the DSA’s leaflet 
at the meeting pointed out, it is a fal¬ 
lacy to suppose that there is an inevi¬ 
table intermediary stage in the 
struggle for socialism, such as a capi¬ 
talist republic. 

Barry Biddulph 
DSA 

Sick fetish 

Now that Marcus Strom has proffered 
the final word on the future of the 
Australian Socialist Alliance, maybe 
he will leave us alone (‘Cannonites 
and the way of the dodo’, December 
8). And maybe, just maybe, he can 
find something else to write about, 
rather than being so caught up in bait¬ 
ing Democratic Socialist Perspective 
(DSP) and denigrating the SA. 

Nonetheless your readers may like 
to catch up with the exchange on this 
topic on the Green Left Weekly list 
after Marcus decided to share his 
forensic thoughts there (http:// 
groups.yahoo.com/group/ 
GreenLeft_discussion/). When chal¬ 
lenged about the ir verac ity, Strom fell 
silent. 

The real issue on the Australian left 
is not the condition of the SA and the 
DSP’s role. I am sorry, but that is true. 
It may be a sick fetish for a small 
number of like-minded acolytes - es¬ 
pecially within the Sydney left zoo - 
but there are bigger outcomes at 
stake. 

Dave Riley 

Brisbane 

Don’t be hasty 

Sachin Sharma ought to get a new set 
of reading glasses (Letters, Decem¬ 
ber 8). 

“Does comrade Douglass then 
claim that the method the working 
class should employ to gain political 
power in the UK is to subordinate the 
battle for extreme democracy to the 
maintenance of a liberal democracy?” 
No, he does not! 

Nothing I said in my original letter 
dealing with the class politics of 
World War II canbe read like that (De¬ 
cember 1). Neither did I say that work¬ 
ers should fight fascism “under the 


leadership of the bourgeoisie”. I stated 
the opposite: “Certainly we should 
have fought fascism, preferably onour 
own terms in red detachments, but 
clearly with some coordination with, 
although not subjugation to, the ‘al¬ 
lies’. At the same time we would have 
prosecuted the class war at home 
against ‘our own’ ruling class.” 

Not to recognise this puts Sachin 
in the same league as those who dive 
to their PCs to fire off a hasty response 
without reading what they are ‘re¬ 
sponding’ to. 

David Douglass 
Doncaster 

Carried away 

I like the Alliance for Workers’Liberty 
for being honest and direct, but Paul 
Hampton really gets carried away in 
his rant against Nick Rogers’ article 
on Wnezuela (Letters, December 8). 

I will ignore the silly point about 
Chavez using the military against 
workers (I do not remember Trotsky 
being shy when it came to coercing 
workers by force for the ‘good of the 
workers’ state’). The main point is that 
Chavezdoesnot meet any criteria Paul 
himself sets for Bonapartism: “Trot¬ 
sky said Bonapartism occurred where 
the bourgeoisie was compelled to tol¬ 
erate the uncontrolled command of a 
military and police apparatus in order 
to preserve its possessions.” 

Indeed he did, but I have to ask 
when did Paul start considering a vi¬ 
cious propaganda campaign, a 
bloody coup, a national lockout that 
sent the economy into freefall and 
screaming about ‘communists’ while 
virtually begging the US to intervene, 
as the Venezuelan ruling class toler¬ 
ating Chavez? 

Akimov Konigsberg 
email 

Masterly 

I enclose £15 to the fighting fund and 
am sorry I have been unable to donate 
for some time. 

I think you are at your best when 
you leave off the rather pathetic mi¬ 
nutiae and ‘personalities’ associated 
with Respect and the SWP, and con¬ 
centrate on attempting to develop an 
effective and genuine communist in¬ 
tervention in politics in your (our)own 
right. 

Your recent articles on climate 
change and the Chavez phenomenon 
{Weekly Worker December 1) were 
masterly, informative and educational, 
and started to develop an effective 
communist intervention and perspec¬ 
tive on these issues, which can reso¬ 
nate and engage with the working 
class. 

The fact you provide a platform for 
the excellent Liz Hoskings and her 
brave, principled stand against unlim¬ 
ited abortion and degradation of work¬ 
ing class women is also a gpodreason 
for continued support. 

Andrew Northall 
Northampton 

Huff and puff 

I have just been reading The strange 
death of Liberal England by George 
Dangerfield. 

It is worth everyone in the Stop the 
War Coalition reading the chapter on 
the suffragettes, if nothing else. The 
determination and intensity of their 
protest make the STWC, for all its size, 
look like a comfortable picnic. 

Where have the militant protests 
been? Why no pickets of the docks, 
where munitions, tanks and supplies 
are loaded and sent to Iraq? Why no 
pickets of barracks in the UK? Why 
no protests at airfields, where the tor¬ 
ture flights land? So opportunist has 
the SWP become, it has lost sight of 
any form of militant class tactics. 


There are still plenty of US bases in 
the UK that could be the target of 
demonstrations. The fact is that the 
SWP led the STWC into Respect. 
Galloway has used the STWC to get 
re-elected and parade around the 
world as some sort of unaccountable 
‘leader’. 

For all its huffing and puffing, the 
STWC has never been serious about 
stopping the war because the people 
who lead it have no faith, hope or con¬ 
fidence in the working class. They 
seem tobe more keen on feeding egos 
(Galloway) or pursuing very limited 
media careers (Rees and German). 
Rudolf Rocker 
email 

Population 

Dr Gordon Downie raises an inter¬ 
esting point regarding overpopula¬ 
tion of the earth (Letters, December 
8 ). 

But it is wise to be cautious about 
population projections. To put it 
crudely: in the developed countries 
the rich can afford to have children, 
but haven’t the time to look after 
them; the poor have the time, but 
haven’t the money; and the great 
majority have neither the time nor 
the money to biologically repro¬ 
duce themselves. 

The fact is that populations are 
decreasing in urbanised societies. 
Arthur Lawrence 
email 

Witch-hunt 

victim 

Jack Conrad/Enso White’s latest mis¬ 
sive contains a ‘question’ that can 
only be asked by a complete anti- 
Marxist (Letters, December 8). Given 
that I believe that the CPGB is 
islamophobic, would I support a 
crown prosecution of the CPGB un- 
derB lair’s religious hatred legislation? 
The question does not follow from the 
premise, but it does reveal something 
of the mindset of someone who evi¬ 
dently cannot distinguish between 
the existence of reactionary prejudice 
on the left and in society generally, 
and the incitement ofhatred, which is 
thankfully a small subset of such gen¬ 
eral bigotry. Very stupid, and an indi¬ 
cation of chauvinist degeneration in 
itself. 

The very idea of anyone on the left 
demanding the prosecution of the 
CPGB, or even the AWL (which is 
considerably worse in its islamopho- 
bia) is absurd. I could, however, con¬ 
ceivably critically support the 
prosecution of someone like, for ex¬ 
ample, the late Theo Van Gogh, who 
wrote, among many filthy things, that 
Dutch muslims were a “fifth column 
of goatfuckers” in Dutch society. Just 
maybe, were he able to be prosecut¬ 
ed for his remarks, he might not have 
fallen at the hands of one of the likely 
victims of the pogroms he evidently 
sought. 

What is clear, however - since the 
CPGB publishes material defending 
the ‘democratic rights’ of Nazis like 
the ‘Racial Volunteer Force’against 
prosecution under the laws outlawing 
racial hatred -is that the CPGB is com¬ 
ing from an ultra-libertarian position 
that puts the ‘rights’ of such scum 
above the rights of their intended and 
actual victims. The CPGB published 
material (by the Worker-communist 
Party of Iraq) bitterly condemning the 
killing of Van Gogh. So the CPGB’s 
message to muslims (and others) on 
the receiving end of such pogromist 
incitement is: ‘Learn to like it - we’ll 
condemn you if you turn to the law, 
and we’ll condemn you if youuse vio¬ 
lence as well. ’ Well, I know which side 
I am on in these matters. 

Ultimately, this is about equality. 
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The likes of Conrad/White are not 
likely to be under the gun of those 
inciting racial or religious hatred. So 
he doesn’t give a damn about anyone 
who is. He is a ‘left’ social-chauvinist, 
whose ‘Marxism ’ is merely areflection 
of the social mores of today’s middle 
class, many of whom spend consid¬ 
erable amounts of time tut-tutting 
about terrible muslims and their non¬ 
secular ways. 

Legal measures are certainly not a 
strategy for liberation; but the legal 
recognition that it is impermissible to 
say simply anything at all, no matter 
how vile, against an oppressed minor¬ 
ity means that the bourgeois state has 
been compelled to at least formally 
recognise that the oppressed have 
rights. That is a social gain, even if, 
like many such gains under capitalism, 
it can he and no doubt will be abused 
in various ways. 

So I’m hardly surprised that 
Conrad/White claims that there was 
no ‘witch-hunt’ last year against my¬ 
self for fighting internally against the 
CPGB’s opportunist coddling of the 
more virulently islamophobic and 
overtlyanti-Leninistwing thatwas the 
fruits ofits ‘third campism ’. No, I never 
wrote any material at all critical of that 
third campism, did I? Just as I never 
fought against the CPGB’s ‘solidarity’ 
with the CIA /Daily Telegraph witch¬ 
hunt of George Galloway, at the time 
it broke out in April 2003. Andl never 
wrote any material, such as that of 
May 8 2003, arguing a very hard line 
in the opposite direction, did I? Nor 
did I write front-page material arguing 
for solidarity with the Fallujah and 
Najaf uprisings, noting that “The war 
of liberation against the occupation 
has begun” (April 15 2 004), which the 
CPGB must find acutely embarrass¬ 
ing. It was all a figment of my imagi¬ 
nation. 

The written record, in the Weekly 
Worker's own archives, says differ¬ 
ently. ConradAVhite’s fatuous asser¬ 
tion that no repressive action was 
taken against myself is of course con¬ 
tradicted by Peter Manson himself, 
who admitted in the pages of the pa¬ 
per last year (October 142004)tbatthe 
entire membership was placed under 
moderation on its internal discussion 
list in July 2004 to stop “undisciplined” 
contributions by myself. Since these 
contributions were entirely non-pub¬ 
lic, “undisciplined” obviously really 
means contributions the leading 
clique found unpleasant. So Enso’s 
assertions don’t really add up, do 
they? 

Ian Donovan 

South London 

Shrill 

Sometimes I think Ian Donovan is 
blinded by the light of his own con¬ 
victions and ends up saying things he 
does not really believe: for instance, 
about the attitude human beings 
(never mind socialists) should take 
towards anti-homosexual bigotry (Let¬ 
ters, December 8). 

I could hardly believe my ears at the 
recent Respect conference when 
speaker after speaker gpt up to assure 
us that they did not support the beat¬ 
ing up of homosexuals. I felt like 
shouting out, ‘Neither does the pope, 
but he’s still a bigot’. Then we were 
assured that there was no linkbetween 
the bigotry of law-abiding people and 
thugs who make physical assaults on 
gays. Presumably thugs dream up 
their own prejudices rather than select 
them out of the pool of ‘respectable’ 
tosh that parades itself as wisdom in 
our society. 

I would have thought, Ian, that you 
would have opposed most strongly 
the viewpoint that homosexuality is 
an abomination, wherever such ‘rea¬ 
soning’ came from. Instead, you shift 
the argument to one against gays 
who are, in your words, “islamopho- 
bic”, “pro-imperialist”, “anti-immi¬ 
grant”, and even “reminiscent of the 


BNP”. I know you do not say all ho¬ 
mosexuals, although you did not men¬ 
tion any that are progressive. 
Meanwhile, you have nothing to say 
about Respect’s dropping of gay 
rights from its election manifesto. 
Apparently you agree with the S WP 
that homophobia can be excused in the 
fight against islamophobia - and then 
have the nerve to attack the CPGB for 
opposing both equally. 

We are not “shrill” in our denuncia¬ 
tion of “any hint of backwardness 
among muslims on the question of 
gay rights”. The people who cheered 
and clapped this rubbish were almost 
all non-muslims abandoning their 
long-held principles for opportunistic 
reasons. People like you, lam people 
who should know better. 

Phil Kent 
London 

Equipment 

We need to look past a newly emerg¬ 
ing barrage of flag-waving patriots 
to find a genuine and rational solu¬ 
tion to the question of independ¬ 
ence in Scotland. 

It is impossible to understand the 
nature of the national question with¬ 
out first understanding the nature 
of the class question, the class sys¬ 
tem and capitalism. To attempt to 
find a solution to the national ques¬ 
tion without making a class-based 
analysis would be the equivalent of 
trying to climb Ben Nevis without 
the necessary equipment In other 
words, it is impossible and can only 
lead us up the blind alley of petty 
bourgeois nationalism. 

Let me be perfectly clear. I under¬ 
stand the nature of the imperialist 
British empire, I know that itsbreak- 
up is essential to the building of a 
socialist society in Scotland, Eng¬ 
land, Wales and Ireland But I am a 
firm believer thatany ideas of a ‘ two- 
stage’ process towards an inde¬ 
pendent capitalist nation, which 
puts socialism on the agenda ‘later’ 
(in other words ‘never’) should al¬ 
ways be avoided like the plague by 
socialists in Scotland, or anywhere 
else for that matter. 

We should never be fooled into 
thinking that we can find solutions 
to any problems under capitalism. 
We should be equally as dismissive 
when we are told that the dreams of 
romantic nationalists can further our 
cause as workers fighting for class 
liberation. 

Matthew McLean 
www.MarxismQnline .com 

Shame on you 

It is typical of the Mensheviks at the 
so-called Weekly Worker that you 
would post an article by the Labour 
Party Pakistan (‘No to World Trade 
Organisation’, December 8). 

Shame on you! 

Karl Shayne 
Dundee 

No exception 

The emergent Kenyan dictator, Mwai 
Emilio Kibaki, has reappointed 
thieves, traitors, opportunists, mur¬ 
derers and tribal chieftains in a ‘new 
look’ cabinet that has met with strong 
and immediate condemnation. 

Although Kibaki was elected on 
a platform of fighting corruption, he 
has failed to send to jail even a sin¬ 
gle thief. The Kenyan government 
tells people that tourism is bringing 
billions to the country each year, 
while at the same time leaving impe¬ 
rialist economic agents to repatriate 
profits abroad without interruption. 

The Kenya Scandinavia Demo¬ 
cratic Movement (Kesdemo) be¬ 
lieves that Kibaki should not be 
allowed to finish his term. He must 
be overthrown democratically and 
since he has refused to accept a vote 
of no confidence (in last month’s 


referendum) in his government, 
there is no alternative but to force 
him out of office. After losing the 
referendum, Kibaki’s stay in power 
cannot be accepted or tolerated in 
any functioning democracy - Kenya 
is no exception. 

MartinNgatia 

Kesdemo 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 18, 5pm. Conclusions to be drawn from our study 
of Istvan Meszaros’s The power of ideology. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest 
tubes: Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

London weekly seminars resume on Sunday January 8, 5pm. 

Sheffield Communist Forum 



Aaronovitch 

The Weekly Woiker is something of 
a conundrum. On the one hand, it is 
probably the most widely read news¬ 
paper on the Marxist left in Britain. 
Yet, on the other hand, the financial 
predicament facing our little paper 
is all too evident (see our appeal, 
Weekly Worker December 8). 

To some extent this is not diffi¬ 
cult to understand. Possibly our 
biggest group of readers are mem¬ 
bers of the Socialist Workers Party, 
keen to learn about the latest politi¬ 
cal development in their own 
group. Unfortunately, too few of 
these comrades take out a paid sub¬ 
scription, frightened stiff that the 
high priests of the SWP might 
catch them reading such material. 
Yet this should not explain the reti¬ 
cence of others to cough up to the 
paper they read so avidly. 

One such reader is David Aarono- 
vitch, the former Euro-Stalinist, 
turned Blairite groupie. As many 
readers will be aware, this prolific 
press and broadcasting hack is not 
averse to purloining extracts from 
Weekly Worker to make his turgid 
articles for the ‘quality press’ slight¬ 
ly more interesting. 

This is all too evident in his latest 
waffle (‘Here’s my apology on the 
“disaster” of the Iraq war. Now, 
where’s yours?’ The Times Decem¬ 
ber 13). Although largely aimed at 
Matthew ‘Tory’Parris, a rightwing 
critic of the war, he cannot resist a 
dig at the CPGB. His method is in¬ 
structive, so I will quote the sage at 
some length: 

“There is, on parts of the left, a 
long and ignoble tradition of 
trashing democracy. This week one 
ultra-left group was arguing for the 
slogan, ‘Troops out now! The main 
enemy is imperialism!’ It is a slogan 
that seems, psychologically at least, 
to unite many diverse objectors to 
the war. But the groupuscule’s argu¬ 
ment then went something like this. 
It understood that the insurgency 
wanted to oppress Kurds, suppress 
the shia and ‘ physically exterminate’ 
trade unions and feminist groups. 
However, communists, it said, ‘rec¬ 
ognise that an imperialist defeat 
would objectively open up possibili¬ 
ties for the working class, and we 
would therefore welcome it even if 
it came at the hands of reactionary 
anti-imperialists’. And sod the Ira¬ 
qis.” 

Not once does he mention either 
the journalist, the CPGB or the 
Weekly Worker by name, although 
he quotes freely from Paul Greena¬ 
way (December 8). Why is Aarono¬ 
vitch so reluctant to mention our 
organisation explicitly? Has he too 
caught a bad case of SWP-itis? 
Surely not. 

Of course, one might argue this is 
not the issue and that one should in¬ 
stead take offence at his criticisms of 
us. Perhaps. Yet this ex-‘official com¬ 
munist’ travels so light politically, his 
views are so laughable, one cannot 
take him too seriously. Although mak¬ 
ing numerous apologies for the con¬ 
duct of the war, Aaronovitch remains 
a warmonger. My favourite bit in his 
article is his apology to “the parents 
of children caught in crossfire and 
everyone else that the planners and 
executors of the invasion that I sup¬ 
ported, and still support, may have let 
down by neglect or stupidity”. Says 
it all really. 

Cameron Richards 
Wales 


Call Lee on 07908 904310 for more details. 

Cardiff Communist Forum 

CallBobon 078 1 6 4 8 0 6 7 9. 

Defend Courage 

Rally outside judicial review of failed asylum-seeker Courage 
Idiagbonya, 10am, Friday December 16, Royal Courts of Justice, the 
Strand, London. 

Organised by Defend Courage Campaign. 

Solidarity with migrants 

Demonstration, Saturday December 17, 10am, Brand Street immigra¬ 
tion office, Ibrox, Glasgow - ‘Hands around Brand Street’. 

Organised by Glasgow Campaign to Welcome Refugees. 

Slop deportations 

Demonstration and rally to defend Iraqi asylum-seekers, Saturday De¬ 
cember 17, 1pm, Peace Gardens, St Peter’s Square, Manchester. 
Organised by Federation of Iraqi Refugees: 016 1 234 2784. 

Hopes for freedom 

Exhibition of the work of Bebnam, 16-year-old Iranian artist facing 
deportation: 

Saturday December 17, 8pm to 10pm; 

Sunday December 18, 2pm to 5pm and 8 to 10pm. 

37A Broadhurst Gardens, London NW6 (nearest tube: Finchley Road). 
Refreshments provided. 

Organised by Bebnam and Family Must Stay Campaign. 

New Interventions 

Issue 12.2 out now. Israel academic boycott controversy; Marx and 
materialism; Rudolph Rocker and the anarchists; hurricanes, earth¬ 
quakes, Trotsky. 

Send cheque for £2.50 to: PO Box 485, Coventry CV5 6ZP. Or ask for 
free sample back copy. 

Crisis in working class representation 

Open meeting, Saturday January 21, 12 noon to 3pm, Friends House, 
Euston Road, London Speakers include: Bob Crow (RMT general sec¬ 
retary), Tony Benn, John McDonnell MP, Colin Fox (Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party), John Marek AM (Forward Wales), councillor Dave Nellist 
(Socialist Party). All welcome. 

Organised by RMT rail union. 

Defy Section 9 

Working conference, Saturday January 28, 11 am to 5pm, Methodist 
Central Hall, Oldham Street, Manchester. 

Organised by National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns: 
www. ncadc .org.uk. 

Supported by Liberty, British Association of Social Workers, Unison 
branches, NUT branches. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 
If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 


Christmas break 

The Weekly Worker is taking a two week break for the 
festive season. This is the last issue in 2005, and we will 
be back on Thursday January 6 with No 606. 

The editor and staff wish you a merry Christmas and a 
new year of effective political struggle. 

Addthe papertoyour seasonal gift list and helpus 
achieve our target of one thousand pounds a month 
extra bankers orders by the end of February. Standing 
Orderform and bank details on the back page. 


PUBLICATION 


Draft programme 
of the CPGB 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and 
principled struggle to reforge the Communist 
Parly. This draft programme represents a 
milestone in this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. 

£1.50 or *2.00 (including postage). 


draft 

programme 
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NATURE 


One-dimensional Marxism 
and proposition one 


W eek in and week out, So¬ 
cialist Worker carries a 
regular ‘Where we stand’ 
column. Apart from political novices, 
few will bother to read it. Fewer still, 
if any, cross-examine and seriously 
criticise the column proposition by 
proposition. A mistake. When it 
comes to programme, ‘Where we 
stand’ is just about all the famished 
Socialist Workers Party possesses. 

As we have repeatedly, and surely 
conclusively, proven - not least 
when it comes to Respect, contest¬ 
ing elections and posing for govern¬ 
mental power - there is a growing 
cleavage, a gulf, developing be¬ 
tween theory and practice. Domi¬ 
nated, manipulated and heavily 
policed by the SWP machine, Re¬ 
spect was founded as, and contin¬ 
ues to show all the morbid 
symptoms of, a classic unpopular 
popular front. Maintaining unity 
with a largely phantom muslim and 
social democratic right muffles, suf¬ 
focates and kills leftwing principles. 

John Rees - the Tony Blair of 
Clifflsm - marshals an increasingly 
sullen body of troops to vote down 
one principle after another implicitly 
or explicitly contained in Socialist 
Worker's own ‘Where we stand’ 
column. Gay and women’s rights, 
open borders, republicanism^ work¬ 
ers’ representative taking only an 
average skilled worker’s wage, secu¬ 
larism, proletarian socialism, etc. 
Many ‘shibboleths’ have been sac¬ 
rificed. Each sacrifice has been a 
‘clause four’ moment. 

Recruited as ‘Where we stand’ 
revolutionaries, rank and file mem¬ 
bers, once carded up and broken in, 
are reduced by the SWP bureauc¬ 
racy into pliant speaking tools. 
Slaves. Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs just to pay dues and to obey. 
Once John Rees has one of his 
hunches, they are expected to serve 
as unthinking cannon fodder. That, 
or they are on their way out Because 
of the revolving door, the ex-SWP is 
now a genuine small mass party. 

But the problem with the SWP is 
not to be found simply in the diver¬ 
gence between theory and practice. 
The problem runs deeper. Much 
deeper. The SWP’s theory is itself 
highly problematic. It is Marxist in 
outward appearance only. Packaging 
and presentation But the content of 
SWP politics is economism. 

In the last analysis economism is 
a bourgeois world outlook which re¬ 
stricts and narrows down the hori¬ 
zons of the working class to mere 
trade unionism - that or more com¬ 
monly it simply denies or belittles 
the essential role of high politics 
and democracy in the struggle for 
socialism and communism. 

The SWP is hardly alone. Almost 
the whole spectrum of the left in the 
United Kingdom advocates econo¬ 
mism in one form or another - Social - 
ist Campaign Group, Scottish 
Socialist Party, Irish Republican 
Socialist Party, Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, International 
Socialist Group, Workers Power, 
Socialist Appeal, Labour Briefing, 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, Rev¬ 
olutionary Democratic Group, Dem¬ 
ocratic Socialist Alliance, etc. 

Not that economism denies poli¬ 
tics. The problem is that, when the 
economistic left takes up politics, it 
is not the politics of the working 
class and necessarily, therefore, not 


orthodox Marxism. It is the politics 
of other classes and other ideologi¬ 
cal trends: left social democracy, 
bureaucratic socialism, stageist half¬ 
way houses, liberalism, greenism, 
feminism, black separatism, petty 
nationalism, etc. 

Economism is therefore a parody 
of Marxism. One-dimensional Marx¬ 
ism. Genuine Marxism strives on 
every front to bring about an under¬ 
standing of the necessity of the 
working class mastering scientific 
theory and becoming the champion 
of all oppressed and exploited sec¬ 
tions and strata of society. Democ¬ 
racy and socialism are inseparable. 
Socialism is not the nationalisation 
of the top 200 monopolies or even 
the abolition of capitalism. Social¬ 
ism is victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. Socialism is working class rule 
and the first stage in the transition 
to a communist society where the 
guarantee for the full development 
of each individual is the full devel¬ 
opment of all. In other words the 
Marxist project is about the realisa¬ 
tion of universal freedom. It is that 
or nothing. 

Wealth 

We need not delve into dark and 
dusty theoretical nooks and cran¬ 
nies in order to reveal the SWP’s 
economism. Take proposition one of 
Socialist Worker's ‘Where we 
stand’ column. This is how it reads: 
“The workers create all the wealth 
under capitalism. A new society can 
only be constructed when they col¬ 
lectively seize control of that wealth 
and plan its production and distri¬ 
bution.” For those inexperienced in 
Marxism this might appear as a per¬ 
fectly acceptable formulation. Yes, 
it is superficially anti-capitalist and 
apparently militantly pro-working 
class. 

What do we object to then? Where 
isthe economism? It lies notinthe call 
for the working class to “collectively 
seize” control of the wealth they cre¬ 
ate and then “plan its production and 
distribution”. Economism announces 
itself in the first sentence: “The work¬ 
ers create all the wealth under capital¬ 
ism.” The fault with this statement is 
twofold. Firstly, the proposition is sim¬ 
ply untrue. Workers do not create all 
wealth under capitalism. Secondly, it 
treats workers merely as wage-slaves, 
the producers of commodities - not 
feeling, thinking, emotional human 
beings. 

Let us begin with wealth under 
capitalism. Wealth for capital con¬ 
cerns value, surplus value and ac¬ 
cumulated surplus value - its 
general formbeing money. KarlMarx 
gives a simple algebraic formula for 
capital: M-C-M 1 . This movement in¬ 
volves the capitalist laying out 
money to purchase commodities in 
order to realise more money in the 
market place. 

When this takes the embryonic 
form of mercantile capitalism, the 
secret of making something out of 
nothing is to be found in the cheat¬ 
ing of the immediate producers and 
the existence of isolated geographi¬ 
cal zones, which are tenuously 
linked by the merchant’s ships or 
caravans. Arab traders bought 
cheap in India and China and sold 
dear in Byzantium and feudal Eu¬ 
rope. Merchants parasitically in¬ 
serted themselves between these 
‘worlds’. There were no socially 


determining capitalist relations of 
production. Unequal exchange was 
the key to the merchant’s wealth and 
capital accumulation. 

Under industrial capitalism, how¬ 
ever, surplus-value derives from the 
surplus-labour performed by work¬ 
ers who are forced to sell their abil¬ 
ity to labour to a capitalist. By 
means of coercion direct producers 
have been separated from the means 
of production and as a result work¬ 
ers have to present themselves daily 
for hire. It is that or poverty and 
maybe even starvation. Yet on av¬ 
erage workers sell the ir labour-powe r 
at a ‘fair’ market price. As sellers of 
a commodity - labour-power - they 
receive back its full worth. Wages 
buy the means of subsistence nec¬ 
essary for the reproduction of the 
worker as a wage-slave. Only as 
human beings are they robbed. 

Capital - and therefore in the last 
analysis its personifications - has 
no concern for the worker. Capital 
would compel workers to work for 
24 hours a day and seven days a 
week if such a feat were physically 
possible. Nor has capital any par¬ 
ticular concern for the commodity 
created by the combination of la¬ 
bour-power, the instruments of la¬ 
bour and raw materials - albeit 
brought together under the aus¬ 
pices of capital. The resulting com¬ 
modity could be of the highest 
quality or complete rubbish. But as 
long as it sells, and sells at a profit, 
that is what really matters. Value is 
what drives capitalism and drives it 
to constant expansion. Growth and 
overcoming all barriers to growth is 
inseparable from the system. The 
capitalist lays out money at the be¬ 
ginning of the circuit in order to re¬ 
alise more money ... and not just 
once, but repeatedly. 

Hence for capital wealth comes in 
the form of value, surplus-value and 
above all money. In other words, 
exchange value. Of course, for the 
capitalists themselves wealth also 
comes in the form of use-values. 
Despite Weberian myths and the so- 
called protestant work ethic, no one 
should imagine them living a frugal, 
self-denying existence, which sees 
all takings ploughed back into the 
production process and using 
money to make more money. 

As individuals, capitalists indulge 
themselves ... and often to extraor¬ 
dinary excess. They live in ostenta¬ 
tious luxury and cultivate all manner 
of louche habits and extravagant 
tastes. When it comes to transna¬ 
tional companies, Lear jets, chauf¬ 
feur-driven limos, Saville Row suits 
and an endless supply of female 
flesh are almost considered the 
birthright of every CEO. 

Use value 

For capital, wealth is self-expanding 
money or value. But for the human 
being, wealth is use-value - what 
fulfils some desire, wbatgives pleas¬ 
ure, what it useful. Because use- 
value so obviously relies on 
subjective judgement, Marx quite 
correctly gave the widest possible 
definition. Use-value, he said, must 
satisfy a human need of “some 
sort”. Whether these needs arise 
from the “stomach or from fancy” 
makes no difference (K Marx Capi¬ 
tal V ol 1, London 1970, p35). Use- 
value is therefore not just about 
physical needs: it encompasses the 


imagination too. Indeed, a use-value 
may be purely imaginary. Its essence 
is to be found in the human being 
rather than the thing itself. The con¬ 
sumer detennines utility or use- 
value . 

Obviously use-values are bought 
on the market for money and come 
in the form of commodities pro¬ 
duced through the capitalist produc¬ 
tion process. However, it is vital to 
grasp the fact that capital has not 
only an interest, a drive, to exploit 
labour and maximise surplus labour. 
In pursuit of profit, capital also 
seeks to maximise sales and there¬ 
fore to expand consumption. Capi¬ 
talists sell raw materials and the 
instruments of labour to other capi¬ 
talists: electricity, steel, machine 
tools, computer programmes, etc 
(department I). They also, however, 
sell the means of consumption (de¬ 
partment II) to other capitalists ... 
and to workers too (food, clothing, 
housing, transport, drink, etc). 

While the individual capitalist, 
the particular capital, attempts to 
minimise the wages of the workers 
they employ, capital as many capi¬ 
tals, capital as a system, encour¬ 
ages, manufactures and even acts 
as the pimp for all manner of new or 
even artificial wants and needs. 
Hence advertising, special-offer 
promotions, celebrity culture and 
the endless transformation of luxu¬ 
ries into necessities. That, and the 
class struggle conducted by work¬ 
ers themselves, combines to con¬ 
stantly overcome the barrier 
represented by the limited con¬ 
sumption power of the working 
class. Part of what the working class 
produces is therefore sold back to 
the working class ... and on an ever 
increasing scale. That way workers 
manage to partially develop them¬ 
selves as human beings. Not that 
their needs are ever fully satisfied. 
There is a steady stream of the lat¬ 
est must-haves. Moreover capital, 
capital accumulation and Hie life¬ 
styles of the rich always run far 
ahead of the workers. Relative im¬ 
poverishment, gnawing dissatisfac¬ 
tion and immiseration remain the lot 
of the working class. 

Workers and capitalists alike con¬ 
sume use-values that come in the 
form of commodities and from the 
sphere of capitalist relations of pro¬ 
duction and the exploitation of wags 
labour (there are non-commodity 
use-values such as domestic labour 
- cleaning, cooking, looking after the 
children, maintaining the car, putting 
up shelves, etc - and that form of 
wealth must be the subject of a sepa¬ 
rate article at some point in the near 
future). Doubtless they also con¬ 
sume some commodities that come 
from peasant agriculture, the indi¬ 
vidual service-provider or the self- 
employed artisan. Eg, when visiting 
Greece, I enjoy drinking the rough 
village wines sold along the road¬ 
side by small farmers; I buy news¬ 
papers from my localBritish-muslim 
newsagent; and I get my shoes re¬ 
paired by the British-Bengali cob¬ 
bler over the road. Such little 
businesses produce use-values and 
therefore, by definition, wealth too. 
With such examples in mind, it is 
surely mistaken to baldly state that 
“workers create all the wealth under 
capitalism”. 

In theoretical terms, forgetting or 
passing over petty bourgeois com¬ 


modity production is a mote, a mere 
speck of dust, in the eye of the 
SWP’s ‘Where we stand’column. 
But there exists a beam. A bloody 
big one. In his Critique of the Gotha 
programme Marx is quite explicit. 
“Labour is not the source of all 
wealth” (K Marx and F Engels CW 
Vol 24, London 1989, p81). There is 
nature too. 

Ghostly 

Marx writes here against the first 
paragraph of the draft programme of 
the newly established German So¬ 
cial Democratic Party. The Gotha 
unity congress in 1875 represented 
a rotten, unprincipled unification, 
joining together Lassallean state 
socialists and the Eisenachers - the 
Marxists, led by August Bebel and 
Wilhelm Liebknecht. 

The first paragraph of the Gotha 
programme has a strangely familiar 
ring. In fact it is a ghostly anticipa¬ 
tion of Socialist Worker's ‘Where 
we stand’ proposition one: “Labour 
is the source of all wealth and cul¬ 
ture, and since useful labour is pos¬ 
sible only in society and through 
society, the proceeds of labour be¬ 
long undiminished with equal right 
to all members of society.” Did 
Ferdinand Lassalle inspire the SWP 
comrades? Did they secretly crib 
from German social democracy and 
the Gotha programme? Of course, 
they did no such thing. They are 
transparently honest and frighten¬ 
ingly sincere in their economism. 
We have a classic case of historical 
reflux - opportunism recurring, 
economism spontaneously resur¬ 
facing, as it inevitably does, given 
the material conditions of capitalism 
and the oppressed position of the 
working class. 

Marx savaged the “hollow 
phrases” about “useful labour” and 
all members of society having an 
“equal right” to society’s wealth. An 
underhand borrowing from Lassalle. 
An unwarranted concession to 
Lassallism. There is useless labour 
in society. Labour that fails to pro¬ 
duce the intended result. Further¬ 
more, every society needs a surplus 
to reinvest in production and 
infrastructural projects or in case of 
emergencies. Hence not all produc¬ 
tion can be, or should be, returned 
“undiminished” to the producers. 
As to equality, people are not equal 
in their abilities. Nor in their needs. 
The first stage of communist soci¬ 
ety will operate according to the 
principle of work time done; but 
once fully mature it will inscribe onto 
its banner these splendid words: 
“From each according to their abil¬ 
ity; to each according to their 
needs.” 

What of the claim that “labour is 
the source of all wealth” serves as 
an indictment of capitalism? If any¬ 
thing the opposite isthe case. Dis¬ 
playing great insight, Marx argues 
that the “bourgeoisie have very 
good grounds for ascribing super¬ 
natural creative power to labour; 
since precisely from the fact that 
labour is determined by nature, it 
follows that man who possesses no 
other property than his labour- 
power must, in all conditions of so¬ 
ciety and culture, be the slave of 
other men who have made them¬ 
selves the owners of the material 
conditions of labour. He can work 
only with their permission, hence 
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live only with their permission” (K 
Marx and F Engels CWVol 24, Lon¬ 
don 1989, p81). 

However, we are mainly con¬ 
cerned here with what Marx had to 
say about nature. He emphasised: 
“Nature is just as much the source 
of wealth of use-values (and it is 
surely of such that material wealth 
consists!) as labour, which itself is 
only the manifestation of a force of 
nature, human labour-power.” Marx 
goes on to explain that “insofar as 
man from the outset behaves to¬ 
wards nature” - what he calls the 
“primary source of all instruments 
and objects of labour” - as an 
“owner, treats her as belonging to 
him, his labour becomes the source 
of use-values, therefore also of 
wealth.” The same gender metaphor 
occurs elsewhere in order to depict 
the twofold source of wealth. In 
Capital , he approvingly quotes 
William Petty: “Labour is its father 
and the earth its mother” (K Marx 
CapitalVol 1, London 1970, p43). 

Sunshine and water, air and soil, 
plants and animals are all ‘gifts from 
nature’. Human beings too are of 
nature and, just like every other liv¬ 
ing thing, rely on nature in order to 
survive. Humanity applies itself to 
nature and we often calculate on the 
direct actions of nature. Though a 
natural product, wheat is selected, 
sown and harvested by labour; yet 
it germinates in the soil and needs 
both rain and the warmth of the sun 
if it is to grow and duly ripen. So the 
two fonns of wealthconjoin Tfet, for 
the laws of capital, what gives the 
wheat value is not that which is 
supplied by nature. That has use- 
value, but no value. Value derives 
from the applicationof labour-power 
alone. 

There is a spiritual, or artistic, di¬ 
mension to the use-value of nature 
that should never be underestimat¬ 
ed or discounted. Humans live not by 
bread alone. Iam constantly inspired, 
humbled by the evening sunset I see 
through my office window, the mists 
that blanket autumn mornings, the 
thunderstorms as they roll over Lon¬ 
don. Then there is the stunning beau¬ 
ty of the star-studded night sky, the 
joy of walking over an ever chang¬ 
ing Hampstead Heath, the awe-in¬ 
spiring mountains and lochs of the 
Scottish highlands, the Atlantic 
waves as they crash into the Cornish 
coast. All are wealth for the human 
being. 

So wealth cannot be limited to the 
products of human activity alone. 
Wealth must include every fonn of 
consumption, which produce hu¬ 
man beings in one respect or an¬ 
other. Michael Lebowitz rightly 
considers this of particular signifi¬ 
cance: “Marx’s identification of na¬ 
ture as a source of wealth is critical 
in identifying a concept of wealth 
that goes beyond capital’s perspec¬ 
tive” (M Lebowitz Beyond Capital 
Basingstoke 2003, pp 130-31). 

Capital, as we have shown, has 
but one interest - self-expansion. 
Capital has no intrinsic concern ei¬ 
ther for the worker or nature. Nature 
and the human being are nothing 
for capital, except as objects. Espe¬ 
cially over the last 100 years, and 
increasingly so, capitalist exploita¬ 
tion of nature has resulted in wan¬ 
ton destruction. Deforestation, the 
erosion of topsoil, the spread of 
deserts and air and water pollution 
grow apace. Half the world’s popu¬ 
lation has no ready access to clean 
drinking water. Countless species of 
plants and animals have been driven 
to extinction. Instead of the cherish¬ 
ing of nature’s resources, there is 
greed, plunder and recklessness. Oil 
is prodigally devoured and crimi¬ 
nally depleted through the car 
economy, air travel booms while rail¬ 
way prices are hiked, nuclear power 
is presented as the salvation from 
global warming and the danger of 


dramatic climate change. 

Working class power presents the 
only viable alternative to the destruc¬ 
tive reproduction of capital. First as 
a countervailing force within capital¬ 
ism, one which has its own logic 
which pulls against that of capital. 
The political economy of the work¬ 
ing class brings with it not only 
higher wages and shorter hours. It is 
responsible for health services, so¬ 
cial security systems, pensions, uni¬ 
versal primary and secondary 
education ... and measures that pro¬ 
tect the environment. Wealth, for the 
working class, is not merely about tire 
accumulation and consumption of an 
ever greater range of commodities. 

Besides being of capitalism, the 
working class is uniquely opposed 
to capitalism. The political economy 
of the working class more than chal¬ 
lenges capital. As Michael Lebowitz 
suggests, it points beyond - to the 
total reorganisation of society and, 
with that, the ending of humanity’s 
strained, brutalised and crisis-ridden 
relationship with nature. 

Custodian 

Socialism and communism do not 
raise the workers to the position 
where they own planet Earth. Mim¬ 
icking the delusions associated with 
capitalism - as witnessed under bu¬ 
reaucratic socialism in the Soviet 
Union - brings disappointment, eco¬ 
logical degradation and the certain 
revenge of nature. Humanity can 
only be the custodian. 

Marx was amongst the first to the¬ 
orise human dependence on nature 
and the fact that humanity and na¬ 
ture had co-evolved. He warned, 
however, that a metabolic “rift” had 
occurred which threatened the na¬ 
ture-imposed conditions of human 
existence. Capitalism crowds vast 
numbers into polluted, soulless, 
crime-ridden concrete jungles. Si¬ 
multaneously, the ever bigger farms 
of capitalist agriculture denude na¬ 
ture with mono-crops, the ripping 
up of hedgerows and, as highlight¬ 
ed by Rachel Carson back in the 
early 1960s, the chemical death met¬ 
ed out to “birds, mammals, fishes, 
and indeed practically every form of 
wildlife” (R Carson Silent spring 
Harmondsworth 1991, p87). 

Marxism recognises the necessity 
of sustainable development and pre¬ 
serving nature for the sake of future 
generations. The Marx-Engels team 
wanted to re-establish an intimate 
connection between town and coun- 
try, agriculture and industry, and 
rationally redistribute the popula¬ 
tion. Mega-cities are profoundly al¬ 
ienating and inhuman. Sprawling 
conurbations should be rolled back 
and space made for woods, parks, 
public gardens, allotments and little 
farms. As argued by John Bellamy 


I n response to my exhortations 
last week, a couple of online 
readers have given donations via 
our website, using our PayPal fa¬ 
cility -thanks toAR (£15) and SD 
(£10).Altogethertherewere 15,003 
readers over the last seven days - 
1,000 down on the weekbefore, but 
well up with our recent average. 

However, I must confess to be¬ 
ing a little concerned at the slow 
rate at which donations are coming 
in - just two more to report. Thank 
you, comrades SW (“a bit extra for 
Christmas” from Norway: £20) and 
CD (£10). That takes our total to 
just £120 towards our £500 
monthly target (going up to £600 
from January). 

But with Christmas and the 


Foster, this programme has “very 
little practical relevance to capital¬ 
ist society”, which, because of its 
short-termism and manic fixation on 
generating profits, is incapable of 
carrying through such far-reaching 
measures (J Bellamy Foster Marx’s 
ecology New York 2000, pi 64). But 
under conditions of socialism and 
communism such ideas will be put 
into practice. 

Our aim is not only to put a stop 
to destruction and preserve what 
remains. Of course, the great rain 
forests of Congo, Indonesia, Peru, 
Columbia and Brazil must be safe¬ 
guarded. So must the much de¬ 
pleted life in the oceans and seas. 
But more can be done. Communism 
would restore and where possible 
enhance the riches of nature. 

Human activity - when it 
progresses spontaneously and not 
according to a conscious plan - 
leaves deserts in its wake. Mesopo¬ 
tamia - now dry and dusty - can be 
remade into the lush habitat it was 
in pre-Sumerian times. The Sahara in 
Africa and Rajputana in India were 
once home to a wonderful variety of 
fauna and flora. The parched inte¬ 
rior of Australia too. With sufficient 
resources and careful management 
they can bloom once again. 

The aim of such projects would 
not be to maximise production and 
churn out an endless flood of prod¬ 
ucts. Hardly the Marxist version of 
abundance. On the contrary, the 
communist economy has every rea¬ 
son to rationally economise and 
minimise all necessary inputs. 

The “enonnous waste” under capi¬ 
talist social conditions outraged 
Marx. The by-products of industry, 
agriculture and human consumption 
are squandered and lead to pollution 
of the air and contamination of riv¬ 
ers. Capital volume three contains 
a section entitled ‘Utilisation of the 
extractions of production’. Here Marx 
shows his commitment to the scien¬ 
tific “reduction” and “re-employ- 
ment” of waste (K Marx Capital Vol 
3, Moscow 1971, pi01). 

In place of capitalism’s 
squandermania and Stalin’s cult of 
steel, coal and cement, there comes 
with communism the human being 
who is rich in human needs. How¬ 
ever, these needs are satisfied not 
merely by the supply ofthings: they 
are first and foremost satisfied 
through the concert of human inter¬ 
connections and a readjusted and 
sustainable relationship with nature. 
At the heart of the Marxist project 
is therefore the richest development 
of human beings. Individuals who 
have developed their capabilities 
and capacities so that there is a full 
working out of all innate and ac¬ 
quired potentialities • 

Jack Conrad 


Royal Mail shut-down looming, I 
am starting to get nervous. Don’t 
forget this is our last paper of 2005 
and there’ll be no more reminders. 
So, please, comrades, send me 
your contributions now, while you 
remember. When you next read my 
column, on January 5,1 need to be 
able to report a successful conclu¬ 
sion to our final fighting fundofthe 
year. 

By the way, those new standing 
orders in response to our special 
appeal have started to come ia But 
more of that in the new year • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order foim, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 
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VENEZUELA 


Chavez and the AWL 



P olitical and social flux is the 
key feature of the current po¬ 
litical process in Venezuela. 
Any attempt to assign a definitive 
assessment of the ‘Bolivarian revo¬ 
lution’ will have to await the outcome 
of the clash of social forces - the 
impact of which is reverberating 
around the Americas. What is pos¬ 
sible for now is an assessment of the 
balance within the struggle between 
the classes and the sketching out of 
the main lines of political develop¬ 
ment. The priority, of course, is to 
establish the main tasks confronting 
socialists. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liber¬ 
ty’s Paul Hampton (Letters, Decem¬ 
ber 8) takes issue with my analysis 
(Weekly Worker December 1) and 
particularly my conclusion that at 
the current stage of the political 
process “an attempt is being made 
in Venezuela to fashion a version of 
social democracy”. Stung by my ref¬ 
erence to the “lazy” application of 
the charge of Bonapartism by some 
socialists, which he considers “a 
nasty little jibe”, he goes on to re¬ 
ply in kind. 

Bonapartism 

What is the essence of comrade 
Hampton’s justification for charac¬ 
terising president Hugo Chavez and 
his government as Bonapartist? 
One, that the regime operates in the 
interests of the bourgeoisie be¬ 
cause Chavez seeks to build a na¬ 
tional capitalism that can stand up 
to the United States. And, two, that 
the army is no longer a tool of the 
bourgeoisie because Chavez has 
closed off the option of a coup d’etat 
against him - hence Trotsky’s defi¬ 
nition of Bonapartism as the “un¬ 
controlled command of a military 
and police apparatus over” the bour¬ 
geoisie is applicable. 

These seem to me very thin 
grounds for deploying the single 
theoretical prism of Bonapartism to 
assess the dynamics of the Bolivarian 
process in Venezuela. For in no capi¬ 
talist regime does the state serve as 
an unambiguous ‘executive commit¬ 
tee’ of the bourgeoisie. In all capital¬ 
ist societies the state mediates to one 
degree or another between capital¬ 
ists, who are everywhere a minority 
class, and the rest of society. Differ¬ 
ent factions within the capitalist 
class will propose conflicting politi¬ 
cal strategies and appeal for support 
to other social classes. The repre¬ 
sentatives of other social classes will 
actually be incorporated into state 
structures and elements of the politi¬ 
cal programme of these social 
classes will be implemented. 

Surely the lesson of 20th century 
social democracy is that the capital¬ 
ist state is capable of enormous flex¬ 
ibility. Hallowed representatives of 
the organisations of the class that 
has the potential to deal the final 
death blow to capitalism to enter cor¬ 
ridors of power. Politically the bour¬ 
geoisie is often enormously hostile 
to such governments and nearly al¬ 
ways throws its financial and propa¬ 
ganda support behind other parties. 
Yet on no occasion has a social 
democratic regime come even close 
to overthrowing capitalism. No¬ 
where, for that matter, has the pro¬ 
gramme of social democracy in 
office seriously sought to break 
with capitalism. 

So, like Bonapartism, social de¬ 
mocracy is a regime that largely ex¬ 
cludes the political representatives 
of the bourgeoisie from political of¬ 
fice, while pursuing a programme 
that serves to incorporate the work- 


Enormous power 

ing class into bourgeois society - 
“to prevent explosions”, as Trotsky 
puts it with regard to Bonapartism. 

Marx invented the theoretical tool 
of Bonapartism to solve a particu¬ 
larly problem. In the Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
(1852), Marx seeks to explain a re¬ 
gime that had seized power in a mili¬ 
tary coup and broken with the form 
of rule advocated by the most ad¬ 
vanced members of the bourgeoisie. 
The components of the form of bour¬ 
geois rule that Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte’s nephew had dispensed with 
included parliamentary representa¬ 
tion, the division of state powers - 
ie, the separation of the executive, 
the legislature and the judiciary - 
and freedom of the press and of ex¬ 
pression. In other words, it had bro¬ 
ken with what might be called the 
“norms of bourgeois constitutional 
rule”. 

Marx was aware that down the 
broad sweep of history the bourgeoi¬ 
sie has fought on its own account for 
parliamentary representation and a 
law-based regime. This framework 
created the political environment in 
which the bourgeoisie could best 
foster the development of capitalism 
and subjugate the ruling classes that 
preceded it Crucially, it also provid¬ 
ed an arena in which different capi¬ 
tals could compete (achieving 
reconciliation or the victory one over 
the other) without threatening the 
bourgeois system as a whole. 

In the absence of parliamentary or 
legal safeguards, a Marcos or a 
Mobutu is able to establish a stran¬ 
glehold not just over political, but 
also over economic, life. Of course, 
it was the struggle of the working 
class for universal suffrage and the 
right to organise as a class that in the 
20th century made such a ‘constitu¬ 
tional’ arrangement virtually synon¬ 
ymous with the paltry democratic 
rights that much of the left mistaken¬ 
ly labels ‘bourgeois democracy’. 

Marx concluded that the bour¬ 
geoisie would jettison the political 
regime that it had itself fought to 
construct and accept the rule of an 
authoritarian figure in the face of a 
crisis that endangered bourgeois 
society. Usually when the working 
class was threatening to take power. 
In Marx’s own words, the extra- 
parliamentary mass of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie invited Bonaparte to suppress 
and annihilate its speaking and writ¬ 
ing part, its politicians and intellec¬ 
tuals, its platforms and press ....It 
hoped that it would then be able to 
pursue its private affairs with full 
confidence under the protection of 
a strong and unrestricted govern¬ 
ment.” 

In Venezuela over the last seven 
years, in sharp contrast, “the speak¬ 


ing and writing part” of the bour¬ 
geoisie has never been more vocif¬ 
erous, but has remained 
unsuppressed by the government it 
opposes. And, far from pursuing “its 
private affairs”, between 2001 and 
2003 in a desperate bid to overthrow 
Chavez most of Venezuela’s capital¬ 
ist class repeatedly brought its 
money-making activities to a halt in 
a series of strikes and lockouts. 

Importantly, Marx identified the 
peasantry as the mass social base 
of Louis Napoleon’s rule (not “the 
peasants and workers”, as comrade 
Hampton claims). Later Trotsky was 
to identify the German petty bour¬ 
geoisie as the social prop of the Hit¬ 
ler regime. The significance of these 
classes is that, given the nature of 
their economic existence, they are 
“incapable of asserting their class 
interest in their own name” (Marx, 
ibid) and are particularly suscepti¬ 
ble to the lure of a messianic leader. 
Nevertheless, the acquiescence of 
the mass of the bourgeoisie, if not 
the bourgeois writers and politi¬ 
cians who felt the edge of Louis 
Napoleon’s sword, defined the his¬ 
toric role of the regime - to save capi¬ 
talism. 

Any attempt to base a bourgeois 
regime on the working class poses 
obvious problems. Unlike the petty 
bourgeoisie or peasantry, the work¬ 
ing class is eminently capable of rul¬ 
ing in its own right. Concessions to 
the working class threaten to in¬ 
crease its self-confidence and social 
strength. A fine balance must be 
struck between cooption and re¬ 
pression. 

Special case 

Comrade Hampton cites a special 
category of Bonapartism that Trot¬ 
sky analysed in Mexico in the 1930s 
under the presidency of Lazaro 
Cardenas, where the oil industry and 
railways were nationalised and forms 
of workers’ control established. Trot¬ 
sky argued that in underdeveloped 
countries where foreign capital was 
the predominant social force and the 
domestic bourgeoisie was very weak 
the working class could be relatively 
strong. 

A capitalist government had two 
choices: to take the side of foreign 
capitalism and suppress the working 
class; or, by getting the working 
class onside, to gain the political 
and social space within which to 
establish a project of national capi¬ 
talism. Trotsky described both 
types of regimes as “Bonapartism 
sui generis’' (of a special character), 
the government of Cardenas falling 
into the latter camp (Trotsky Nation¬ 
alised industry and workers’ man¬ 
agement 1939). 

Trotsky’s special case of Bona¬ 


partism is hardly a fully-fledged the¬ 
oretical analysis of the same pedigree 
as classical Bonapartism. The con¬ 
cept describes the predicament fac¬ 
ing bourgeois governments in 
countries where the social and eco¬ 
nomic forces are weak It, therefore, 
describes the circumstances in which 
a Bonapartist state might substitute 
itself for the bourgeoisie and push 
through a process of state-led eco¬ 
nomic development, while seeking to 
coopt the working class. For that 
matter a genuine workers’ state that 
implemented a range of social re¬ 
forms before falling victim to coun¬ 
terrevolution might play a similar 
historic role. 

But Trotsky’s analysis is much less 
useful when it comes to distinguish¬ 
ing between the range of bourgeois 
responses to underdevelopment and 
imperialist subjugation (and provid¬ 
ing a theoretical understanding of 
them). What type of bourgeois gov¬ 
ernment in Trotsky’s scenario is not 
Bonapartist? 

Is it not also a little odd to find the 
AWL promoting a conceptual 
framework that presupposes the 
pernicious impact of foreign impe¬ 
rialism on the development of na¬ 
tional capitalism? Is this compatible 
with Martin Thomas’s theory of the 
‘imperialism of free trade’ in the con¬ 
temporary world, in which the Unit¬ 
ed States plays the role of repairing 
tears in the fabric of international 
capitalism? 

Whatever Paul Hampton thinks of 
Martin Thomas’s strictures on impe¬ 
rialism, he fails to properly incorpo¬ 
rate Trotsky’s alternative version of 
Bonapartism into his analysis of 
Venezuela (see Solidarity November 
3 and November 17). Where, for in¬ 
stance, is his discussion of the com¬ 
parative strengths of US and 
Venezuelan capitalism or the stand¬ 
ing of the Venezuelan bourgeoisie? 

Comrade Hampton does narrate 
the history of the National Union of 
Workers (UNT), launched in August 
2003 in opposition to the long-stand¬ 
ing Confederation of Venezuelan 
Trade Unions (CTV). But the rise of 
genuinely independent trade union¬ 
ism in Venezuela over the last three 
years hardly supports a Bonapartist 
thesis. 

For, contrary to the Mexico 
Trotskyanalysedin the 1930s, before 
the ‘Bonapartist’ Chavez, it was the 
Venezuelan working class that was 
socially dominated by the national 
bourgeoisie. The CTV was strongly 
allied with Democratic Action (AD), 
one of the main parties of govern¬ 
ment. Even after the collapse of the 
old system of political alternation 
between AD and COPEI, the CTV 
accepted the neoliberal measures 
imposed by the Caldera government 
of the 1990s, including ‘reforms’ of 
Venezuela’s labour laws and moves 
to privatise the oil industry. And 
since 1998, as the bourgeois opposi¬ 
tion has mobilised hundreds of thou¬ 
sands on the streets, the CTV has 
participated in each opposition ac¬ 
tion. The subservience of the CTV 
hardly speaks of a bourgeoisie that 
is socially insignificant or incapable 
of pursuing its own political project. 

That project is neoliberalism - de¬ 
signed across Latin America to en¬ 
large the scope of profit-generating 
economic activity, reduce social 
spending and constrain, if not crip¬ 
ple, working class organisation. Com¬ 
rade Hampton’s one passing 
reference to neoliberalism declares it 
a failure that has undermined the 
credibility of the traditional ruling 
elite. Certainly Latin America is in 


political turmoil- in no smallpart due 
to Hugo Chavez’s resistance to the 
neoliberal agenda. But the presiden¬ 
cies of Lula in Brazil, Kirchner in Ar¬ 
gentina and Gutierrez in Ecuador 
indicate that throughout much of the 
continent the bourgeoisie is able to 
impose its will even on those elected 
to oppose neoliberalism. 

Comrade Hampton sketches a 
strangely static perspective in which 
one of several possible lines of po¬ 
litical development (Bonapartism) is 
presented as a current reality. And 
one of the protagonists in the class 
struggle (the bourgeoisie) is almost 
entirely absent. But the last seven 
years have witnessed an upsurge of 
political self-expression by the work¬ 
ing class - in shantytown communi¬ 
ties, in workers’ committees and 
trade unions, and in the struggle for 
land refonn - and a proliferation of 
new working class organisations. 
Comrade Hampton fails to locate the 
origins of this transformation. 

Working class combativeness is 
both a product of the measures of the 
Chavez government and a response 
to the fierce opposition of the Ven¬ 
ezuelan bourgeoisie. Above all, the 
new constitution and the new demo¬ 
cratic openings have been exploited 
by both the opposition and the work¬ 
ing class. 

Comrade Hampton regards my em¬ 
phasis on the lack of political repres¬ 
sion as “juridical cretinism”, but 
Venezuela’s open political environ¬ 
ment has been crucial to the ability 
of the working class to engage in in¬ 
dependent political activity. The 
cases of the repressive use of military 
force that comrade Hampton men¬ 
tions do not seem to prove a signifi¬ 
cant tendency - two took place in the 
early years of Chavez’s presidency; 
the other was a localised event. If he 
were to discuss them in any detail in 
his own writings he might be able to 
make a stronger case. 

The strengthening of the role of 
the working class in Venezuela’s po¬ 
litical and social life is the key to my 
definition of the current stage of the 
political process as social democra¬ 
cy of a special kind ( sui generis, if 
you like). The principal feature is not 
the cooption of the working class 
into a bourgeois regime, but rather its 
emergence as a powerful social play¬ 
er in its own right. The government, 
including those parties of the work¬ 
ing class that are in the governing 
coalition, has not broken with a per¬ 
spective of social reform within cap¬ 
italism. Evenas he talks of‘socialism 
of the 21st century’, Chavez reas¬ 
sures Venezuelan business people 
that they have nothing to fear if they 
are not corrupt and treat their work¬ 
ers well. Butin 2005 for the first time 
the government has begun to nation¬ 
alise firms that are occupied by their 
workers and introduce a range of dif¬ 
ferent versions of workers’ co-man¬ 
agement. 

The process contains many con¬ 
tradictions. Some state managers 
suggest that workers’ co-manage- 
ment removes the need for trade un¬ 
ion representation. Ministries 
hamper the initiatives emerging from 
the social missions. Regional gover¬ 
nors act as a bureaucratic block to 
progressive measures. Neither work¬ 
er nor community participation in the 
administrationofthe oil industry - the 
single most important economic sec¬ 
tor in Venezuela - is even considered. 
The financial sector remains in pri¬ 
vate hands. But there is no question 
that the level of working class strug¬ 
gle is reaching new heights. And that 
the degree of proactive support from 
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within government is unprecedented 
in Latin America. As the political dec¬ 
laration of the Party of Revolution 
and Socialism, to be launched next 
year, puts it, before going on to enu¬ 
merate the shortcomings in the Boli¬ 
varian revolution: “We ... are 
conscious of the great advances and 
successes won through tenacious 
struggle over the past six years of the 
revolutionary process.” 

Nonetheless, there are Bonapar- 
tist tendencies within the political 
process that indicate one of the 
possible resolutions of the social 
struggle in Venezuela. The enor¬ 
mous concentration of executive 
powers in the presidency enables 
Chavez to govern without an effec¬ 
tive party organisation - making co¬ 
option of the working class 
problematic - but it also means that 
the future direction of Venezuelan 
politics rest too heavily on the whim 
of one man. And his ability to avoid 
assassination. 

Democracy 

Comrade Hampton may be startled 
by my call for a sixth republic, but 
demands for an extension of democ¬ 
racy at the highest levels of the state 
have a leverage over the political 
dynamic that purely economic de¬ 
mands lack. 

Comrade Hampton in his letter ex¬ 
plicitly calls for opposition to Chavez. 
A position that he does not make clear 
in his articles. But what forms does he 
propose this opposition should take? 
Would he have called for a vote 
against Chavez in lastyear’s recall ref¬ 
erendum - or an abstention? Does he 
really think it makes no difference to 
the prospects for the working class 
whether Chavez or the opposition 
takes office? 

In fact comrade Hampton calls for 
little more than trade union work I 
suppose, when appropriate, com¬ 
rade Hampton may raise the ques¬ 
tion of revolution in the abstract. But 
dual power does not reign in Ven¬ 
ezuela. Community and workplace 
organisations have not created rep¬ 
resentative structures even at the lo¬ 
cal level that might form the basis of 
a workers’ state. 

However, the whole of the Ven¬ 
ezuelan working class is very well 
versed in the rights set out in 
Bolivarian constitution of the fifth 
republic. After the opposition with¬ 
drew, this month’s national assem¬ 
bly elections saw a clean sweep for 
parties supporting Chavez, giving 
them the option of rewriting the con¬ 
stitution. It seems likely that the bar 
on Chavez standing in 2012 (six 
years after the 2006 presidential elec¬ 
tions he is expected to win) will be 
removed. 

The dangers of ossification are 
manifest. It is then that the question 
of who controls the army will be de¬ 
cisive. Chavez should be supported 
when he implements progressive 
measures and opposed when he 
holds up the process of working 
class emancipation. But the overrid¬ 
ing demand should be that the work- 
ing class, the huge majority of 
Venezuelan society, takes control of 
the Bolivarian revolution. In place 
of the continual re-election of 
Chavez, a national assembly that 
possesses executive as well as leg¬ 
islative authority and with each 
deputy subject to immediate recall. 

As part of a process of democra- 
tisation throughout Venezuelan so¬ 
ciety, a sixth republic could take 
Venezuela to the cusp of working 
class rule and then beyond • 

Nick Rogers 


Optimism and escape 


Andrew Adamson (director): 

The chronicles of Narnia: the lion, the 
witch and the wardrobe general release 



Fighting to change things for the better 


T his new Disney film - the first 
of The chronicles of Narnia - 
is currently enchanting chil¬ 
dren and adults at the cinema ... 
and has led to the opening of a new 
front in the war of words between 
Christianity and its critics. 

When I first read CS Lewis’s The 
lion, the witch and the wardrobe as 
a child I fell in love with his magical 
world of talking animals, centaurs 
and fauns, the wicked witch and a 
land where it is always winter but 
never Christmas. It is the story of 
four children from 1940s England - 
Peter, Susan, Edmund and Lucy - 
who discover the door to a magical 
land through a wardrobe, help to 
overthrow the wicked witch and ul¬ 
timately become kings and queens 
of Narnia. Like many fans of the 
books, and, no doubt, many of the 
children who go to see the new film, 
at the time I was blissfully unaware 
of the Christian subtext that has 
been the cause of controversy. 

CS Lewis was converted to 
Christianity by his friend, JRR 
Tolkien, and tooktothe faith with the 
zeal that only a convert can. He 
wrote a series of essays and books 
on Christianity - notably Mere 
Christianity and The screwtape let¬ 
ters, in which an apprentice demon 
writes about his misadventures in 
tempting mortals. Lewis was out¬ 
spoken about his faith and, such 
was its importance to him, it is in¬ 
conceivable that it would have had 
no impact on his writing. 

Christian groups in the US have 
seized upon the new film as the an¬ 
swer to their prayers in combating 
what they see as the decline of their 
faith, particularly amongst the 
young. It has been promoted as a 
kind of anti-Harry Potter- good and 
wholesome and devoid of demonic 
influences and moral grey areas. 
Churches are encouraging their fol¬ 
lowers to block-book tickets and 
persuade youth groups to go and 
see The chronicles of Narnia. Dis¬ 
ney has colluded with this - work¬ 
ing with a Christian publishing 
company to promote the film in 
churches in the UK (Disney’s part¬ 
ner, Walden Media, is owned by a 
major Republican Party donor, al¬ 
though I am sure its main motive is 
commercial, not religious). 

On the other side of the divide, lib¬ 
eral secularist Polly Toynbee has 
lambasted the film, warning unbe¬ 
lievers to have a sick bag on hand 
for some of the scenes; and cel- 
ebratedchildren’sauthor Philip Pull¬ 
man, whose sophisticated trilogy, 
His dark materials, explores themes 
of theology, spirituality and philoso¬ 
phy, has denounced the Narnia 
books as racist and sexist Christian 
propaganda, describing them as 
“one of the most ugly and poison¬ 
ous things I have ever read”. Even 
Tolkien purportedly was uncomfort¬ 
able with the books, and critical of 
what he saw as Lewis’s sermonising. 

So far, so straightforward Itwould 
be easy to dismiss The chronicles 
of Narnia as crude Christian propa¬ 
ganda-by-stealth, sneaking the gos¬ 
pel under the wary radar of children 
by dressing it up as an ‘innocent’ 
fantasy story. 

Some fans of the series have bent 
the stick the other way, however, 
downplaying the religious themes 
and claiming that they are inciden¬ 
tal to the stories. Both attitudes are 
mistaken and frankly do a grave dis¬ 
service to both The chronicles of 
Narnia themselves and to CS 
Lewis’s beliefs. The Christian funda¬ 
mentalists may be looking for a ve¬ 


hicle to promote their faith, and the 
anti-christian lobby a means to criti¬ 
cise religious moralising; but if that 
is what they want The chronicles of 
Narnia to be, then in this corre¬ 
spondent’s opinion, both sides have 
backed the wrong unicorn 

Without a doubt, there are scenes 
and themes in both the books and 
the film that closely parallel Christian 
mythology. The most obvious of 
these is the death of Aslan, the lion 
of the title, who corresponds to Je¬ 
sus. He lets himselfbe sacrificed on 
a stone table by the white witch, in 
order to absolve Edmund of the ‘ sin’ 
of betrayal. He is humiliated and 
shaved before the execution, and 
afterwards his corpse is wept over 
by Susan and Lucy. The stone table 
then splits in two, and Aslan is re¬ 
born. The parallels are obvious. 

However, despite both Christian 
and anti-christian commentators 
seeking to present Lewis as a stere¬ 
otypical believer, and The chroni¬ 
cles of Narnia as his attempt to 
proselytise to children covertly, 
Lewis was anything but a cliched 
Christian, and the Narnia books are 
more complex than mere propagan¬ 
da. He used the word ‘supposal’ to 
describe what he was doing with 
Narnia. He ‘supposed’ what form 
Jesus would take in this fantasy 
world, and what form the Christian 
faith would take. 

The end result can certainly be 
read as a form of Christian apologia, 
and Lewis wrote that he hoped he 
would introduce readers who might 
otherwise be resistant to aspects of 
Christian belief. But The chronicles 
ofNamia are not merely Christianity 
dressed in unfamiliar clothes: they 
are instead a children’s fantasy writ¬ 
ten by a devout Christian, using a 
time-honoured device within the 
genre of speculative fiction - that of 
playingthe game of‘whatif...?’; of 
exploring the consequences of what 
would happen if this was real or if 
that event occurred. 

Far from being a narrow-minded 
fundamentalist, CS Lewis espoused 
a Christianity that was thought-pro¬ 
voking and off-beat The best exam¬ 
ple in this context is his atypical 
view of paganism, which is certainly 
at odds with many of his Christian 
supporters. 

He regarded paganism and 
Christianity as having much in com¬ 
mon, and seemed to consider pagan 
religions as being a kind of nascent 
form of Christianity, arguing that it 
was easier for a pagan, already ca¬ 
pable of faith in a higher power, to 
become a Christian than it was for an 
atheist (Lewis wrote the Narnia 


books in the 1950s, at the same time 
as modern paganism was being 
reinvented and gaining followers 
following the repeal of the anti¬ 
witchcraft laws). 

This blurring of the boundaries 
between two traditionally opposed 
superstitious traditions can be seen 
in The chronicles ofNamia, where 
Lewis not only uses creatures from 
classical, Norse and Teutonic my¬ 
thology - such as centaurs, dryads, 
fauns and dwarves, and the gods, 
Bacchus and Silenus - but also a 
number of themes that are arguably 
derived from pagan religions a swell. 

For example, Peter is knighted 
‘Wolfsbane,’ because he defeats the 
wolf Morgrim, which echoes stories 
from Norse and Teutonic sagas - 
notably the story of the chief god, 
Odin, fighting Fenris-Wolf at 
Ragnarok, the last battle. The figure 
of the white witch might well corre¬ 
spond to the Norse crone-goddess, 
Hel, who ruled over the icy 
afterworld, Niflheim. 

The idea of the cyclical wheel of 
seasons, with winter being replaced 
by spring, is found in virtually every 
agrarian culture: for instance, in an¬ 
cient Greek mythology, winter is 
when the goddess Persephone is in 
the underworld, and spring begins 
when she returns to the surface. The 
theme of resurrection is similarly 
widespread, for example in the clas¬ 
sical mystery cults of Mithras, 
Zagreus and Orpheus, and the 
Norse legend of Odin, dying and 
being reborn in order to gain knowl¬ 
edge of Ragnarok. 

Lewis’s conscious borrowing of 
these themes is not simply a cynical 
attempt to conceal his Christian mes¬ 
sage, but rather is integral to both 
his religious belief and his promo¬ 
tion of a magical view of the world, 
in opposition to what he saw as the 
soullessness and reductionism of 
secular modernity. 

Undoubtedly, a great deal of the 
criticism levelled at Lewis is wholly 
justified. The man wasa sexually re¬ 
pressed, middle class Irish aca¬ 
demic, who had spent decades in the 
seclusion of the Oxford colleges 
and who was writing in the 1950s. 
His social attitudes were representa¬ 
tive of this background, and are re¬ 
flected in his writing. Hence, the 
Narnia books are sexist, with 
women playing a subservient role; 
they are sexually repressed (in the 
last book of the series Susan is ex¬ 
cluded from the analogue of heaven 
because she is interested in boys 
and make-up); and they are deeply 
deterministic, authoritarian and pa¬ 
rochial, with the children becoming 


kings and queens apparently sim¬ 
ply because an ancient prophecy 
says that “two sons of Adam and 
two daughters of Eve” are fated to 
do so. 

The portrayal of the children is 
also idealised - they are every mid¬ 
dle class parent’s dream - whereas 
in reality, as the rather more know¬ 
ing fantasy writer, Terry Pratchett, 
observes in The wee free men (2003), 
“Children mostly argued, shouted, 
ran around very fast, laughed 
loudly, picked their noses, got dirty 
and sulked. Any seen dancing and 
skipping and singing had probably 
been stung by a wasp.” 

And yet, despite all of this, the 
books and the new film are deeply 
enchanting, and are enjoyed and of¬ 
ten loved by children, who by and 
large do not become rightwing 
Christians as a result of their expo¬ 
sure to Narnia. The appeal could be 
explained away by dismissing The 
chronicles of Narnia as sheer es¬ 
capism, but this is too simplistic an 
answer. 

Fantasy is routinely described as 
escapist, and as the anarchistic sci¬ 
ence-fiction writer, Michael Moor¬ 
cock, says, “Jailers love escapism. 
What they hate is escape” (quoted 
by China Mieville Socialist Review 
January 2002). I would argue all 
good fantasy has the potential to 
inspire its readers to try to escape 
thejailof class society (and, despite 
their faults and the conservative 
politics of the author, I would de¬ 
fend the Narnia books as good 
fantasy). 

In the film, Peter says: “We’re not 
heroes ...” and Susanjumps in with: 
"... we’re from Finchley.” But de¬ 
spite this the children take the diffi¬ 
cult decision to oppose the wicked 
witch and try to do the right thing. 
Lewis contrasts the fatalistic 
‘grown-up’ response of accepting 
things as they are with the ‘childish’ 
optimism that you can change 
things for the better and it isthe right 
thing to do. This underlying mes¬ 
sage of The chi-onicles of Namia is 
naive but it is an uplifting and posi¬ 
tive one, and to my mind this is the 
reason behind the timeless appeal of 
the stories. 

The new film is a worthy retelling 
of the story. Disney resisted the 
temptation to ‘update’ it or transfer 
it to the US, instead remaining very 
faithful to the books. Director 
Andrew Adamson has also man¬ 
aged the difficult task of preserving 
just the right amount of Christian 
subtext, without suppressing it all 
together (which would miss the 
point) or exaggerating it in order to 
increase the appeal for the Christian 
lobby (which wouldequally miss the 
point). Narnia was filmed in New 
Zealand and had a predictably huge 
budget, so, as you would expect, it 
is a visual treat and the special ef¬ 
fects, the backdrops and the climac¬ 
tic battle are simply breathtaking. 

At the sametime, however, thefilm 
has managed to keep something of 
the naivety that is part of the charm 
of the books, with little known ac¬ 
tors playing the main roles, includ¬ 
ing a particularly striking and 
imperious performance by Tilda 
Swinton as the white witch, and mi¬ 
nor roles played by stalwart British 
actors Ray Winstone, Dawn French 
and Jim Broadbent. It is well worth 
going to see in my opinion. 

Cynics may think it kitsch and 
moralising, but I found The lion, the 
witch and the wardrobe charming 
and uplifting • 

Jeremy Butler 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Building the new 


T he new Socialist Alliance has 
been launched. A new consti¬ 
tution has been adopted and a 
new executive elected. The SA ex¬ 
ecutive will meetat the weekend. The 
central question will now become 
how the alliance can be built into an 
effective fighter for socialist unity 
and campaigner for a new party. In 
the next few months we will be able 
to see what progress is possible. 

Certainly the SA conference on 
November 12 was a good start. It 
brought together a broad range of ex¬ 
members, including non-aligned so¬ 
cialists (or ‘independents’), members 
of the Alliance for Green Socialism, 
Alliance for Workers’Liberty, CPGB, 
Democratic Socialist Alliance group, 
International Socialist League, Revo¬ 
lutionary Democratic Group, Repub¬ 
lican Comm unistNetwork (Scotland), 
United Socialist Party and the Social¬ 
ist Unity Network, as well as mem¬ 
bers from SA branches in Coventry 
and Warwickshire, London, Mersey¬ 
side, Southampton and Stockport. 

The first step for the new SA is to 
establish a clear political identity. The 
new SA has all the necessary fea¬ 
tures which define it as a socialist 
alliance. It places emphasis on the 
struggle for non-sectarian socialist 
unity. It brings together non-aligned 
or independent socialists and social¬ 
ist organisations. It stands on the 
basis of the People before profit pro¬ 
gramme. It has a federal structure with 
majority decisions. All these charac¬ 
teristics can be traced bask either to 
the SAmarkone(199 7-20 00) ormark 
two (2001-05) or both. 

However, the new Socialist Alli¬ 
ance is new not simply because it has 
just been relaunched. It is new be¬ 
cause it is different. New means new 
politics. The SA was redesigned by 
the conference to take on board les¬ 
sons of the failed Socialist Alliance 
mark two and take the project to a 
more advanced political level. The 
new SAis an alliance committed to 
republicanism, internationalism, so¬ 
cialism and the environment. It is 
committed to the fight for a new 
working class party. It has adopted 
an inclusive and democratic federal 
structure. This makes the SA mark 
three different to all its predecessors. 

The politics of the new SA has not 
come out of thin air. In 2001 there was 
an alternative perspective put for¬ 
ward by the minority that was criti¬ 
cal of the political direction proposed 
by the Socialist Workers Party. As 
partof that minority the CPGB argued 
strongly that the SA should make a 
priority of the fight for democracy 
and a democratic republic. The RDG 
proposed that the SA take steps to¬ 
wards launching a republican social¬ 
ist party along the lines of the 
Scottish Socialist Party. We put for¬ 
ward the constitution of the SSP. Fi¬ 
nally on the eve of the Socialist Party 
leaving the SA some independents, 
such as the Pete McLaren, Dave 
Church, together with the AWL and 
the RDG, argued that a different form 
of federal structure couldmaintain SA 
unity. 

The new SA draws these different 
strands of the opposition into a uni¬ 
fied whole. But, of course, in 2001 the 
SWP had an overwhelming majority 
for its perspective. The SWP was 
able to put its own ideas for the SA 
into practice. Now we can see thatthe 
SA mark two did not succeed. It 
failed. The closure of the SA in Feb¬ 
ruary 2005, mainly through the votes 


of the SWP, is proof of its failure. 
Closure was the SWP’s admission 
that its ideas for building the S A were 
a failure. The minority had not aban¬ 
doned the SA but went along with 
democratic decisions which, as we 
had predicted, did not work. Some 
may say we wasted our time. But our 
patient struggle has given us the 
right and the possibility of imple¬ 
menting an alternative. 

It is possible that no socialist alli¬ 
ance would succeed. But it is also 
possiblethe SAminorityin2001 were 
right after all. Now we can test the al¬ 
ternative perspective. The SA mark 
three comes from the militant wing of 
the old alliance and not without a 
struggle against our own backward, 
sectarian elements. The very mo¬ 
ment when the new SA was bom was 
the same moment that the remnants 
of economism and sectarianism, 
clinging to the constitution designed 
by the SWP, were defeated. They 
have now gone off to lick their 
wounds. 

The lineage of the new SA is clear. 
In 2001 the SA had a democratic, re¬ 
publican and pro-party minority and 
in 2003 this began to take shape in 
the Democracy Platform. The SWP 
led the SA majority towards Respect 
and in 2005 these political divisions 
had become a split. The SA majority 
liquidated the S A because they were 
also the majority in Respect Now the 
SA minority has become the new SA 

At this point we should focus on 
republicanism, one of the most obvi¬ 
ous differences between Respect 
and the new SA. The demand for a 
democratic, secular republic is one of 
the central demands of the new SA. 
As Dave Spencer’s letter in the 
Weekly Worker indicates, it is not 
properly understood by many social¬ 
ists (December 1). The source of the 
confusion is the distinction between 
the queen as head of state and the 
constitutional monarchy as a system 
of government and state power. 

The majority of people in England, 
compared to Scotland and Wales, 
tend to be either supportive or toler¬ 
ant of the monarchy. This is deeply 
embedded in our national culture. We 
are bom, brought up and educated 
either to love the crown or at least 
recognise that other political systems 
would be worse. Of course, attitudes 
to monarchy have changed. We no 
longer doff our caps to our social 
‘betters’ or stand to sing God save 
the queen after watching a film at the 
local cinema. Yet tolerant attitudes to 
monarchy still hold sway even in the 
socialist movement. Labourism is the 
vehicle for transmitting such liberal 
values. 

Since this is the seasonal edition 
of the Weekly Worker perhaps a 
Christmas story would serve our 
purpose. Imagine the constitutional 
monarchist system represented by a 
Christmas tree. It has deep roots in 
our historical soil. Its branches 
spread into all parts of society. On the 
top is the bright star of a fairy queen. 
But the soil is exhausted after years 
of overuse. The tree has rotted away 
and is now in danger of falling over. 
But nobody has taken notice of the 
tree because everybody is enthralled 
by the shining star at the very top. 

Labourism asks, what is the point 
in expending energy getting rid of the 
star? It is nice,bright, inoffensive and 
does no harm. This misses the point 
completely. Republicanism is not 
about removing the star. It is about 


the much more serious and difficult 
business of chopping down the tree 
and replacing it root and branch with 
a democratic alternative. The star ex¬ 
ists to fool the people and the peo¬ 
ple most fooled and distracted by it 
are socialists. For that reason it 
should be dispatched to the dustbin 
of history with due haste. 

Last week a case brought by 2,000 
Chagossians came before the high 
court. They are British subjects for¬ 
cibly evicted from their homeland, the 
British Indian Ocean Territory, to 
make way for the US military. This is 
the location for Diego Garcia, the US 
air and naval base on the biggest at¬ 
oll in the Chagosarchipelago. In 2002 
a report in the Washington Post 
claimed this base was a site of one of 
the US government’s “black pris¬ 
ons” - secret facilities where leading 
terrorist suspects are thought to be 
held and tortured. 

The islanders were evicted from 
the late 1960s and forced to resettle 
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in Mauritius and the Seychelles, 
where they are now mostly living in 
poverty. All this was done without 
the approval of parliament by civil 
servants and executive powers. In 
2000 the high court ruled that the 
expulsion of the islanders was unlaw¬ 
ful and foreign secretary Robin Cook 
promised to accept the court’s ruling 

However, last year the royal pre¬ 
rogative was invoked to overturn it 
The privy council issued an ‘order in 
council’. This is an archaic mecha¬ 
nism by which civil servants and 
government can legally bypass par¬ 
liament and avoid any public scrutiny 
of their actions. Whilst this rests on 
the existence of the crown, of course 
it does not mean the queen thought 
this up or indeed had any role in it 
whatsoever, except perhaps to sign 
the paper. 

Bringing the action, Chagossian 
exile LouisBancoultsaid the 2004 or¬ 
der in council was a “secret law 
shamefully used to bypass parlia¬ 
ment”. He said: “The British govern¬ 
ment has treated us - its own citizens 
- very shamefully, and shown con¬ 
tempt for its own institutions and the 
judgment of the high court.” Dozens 
of Chagossians demonstrated out¬ 
side the court. 

Democratic, secular republicanism, 
then, is not primarily about the queen 
in her symbolic role as the star on the 
top of the Christmas tree. Notthat we 
should underestimate the debilitating 
effect of monarchist ideology or its 
power to mobilise the masses. But the 
fundamental problem of constitu¬ 
tional monarchy is not the monarch 
Hereditary monarchy is the excuse, 
distraction and smokescreen for a 
system of unaccountable govern¬ 


ment in a culture of unaccountabil¬ 
ity and secrecy. The shining star is 
there to ensure we cannot see it for 
what it is and cannot see the need to 
get rid of something so ‘harmless’. 

The Iraqwar is just one example of 
how that system works in practice. 
Because it created a national crisis 
we took more notice than normal of 
how we are manipulated every day. 
We saw the failure of parliament to 
penetrate the blanket of secrecy and 
call Blair to account. The powers 
vested in constitutional monarchy 
are exercised by civil servants, min¬ 
isters and especially the prime min¬ 
ister. The executive has rights and 
legal authority to act behind the 
backs of the people. When the secu¬ 
rity services claim they are defend¬ 
ers of the realm, they are really 
defending their own unaccountabil¬ 
ity. 

Respect, the unity coalition, is nei¬ 
ther democratic, nor secular, nor re¬ 
publican. It is a redesigned version 
of the SWP’s SA mark two. It was the 
SA relaunched with a rebel Labour 
MP on board, along with some 
muslim activists, but without the left 
wing of the Socialist Alliance. Whilst 
Respect is more popular in areas 
where muslims are alienated from 
New Labour, it is not popular with the 
socialist and trade union left. 

Would it surprise us to find the 
SWP praying to Mecca three times a 
day? Not because they believe in it - 
they are atheists, after all. It would he 
to show that they are the friends of 
muslims and respect their religion. 
The problem is that the SWP does 
not respect democracy, secularism, 
republicanism and, by extension, the 
working class. Respect for democ¬ 
racy has never been the SWP’s 
strong point. The leopard has not 
changed its spots, as members of the 
International Socialist Group/Reswt- 
ance were reminded at the recent 
Respect conference. Even mild criti¬ 
cism was too much for tire SWP lead¬ 
ers, who behave like desperados 
under siege. 

We will begin 2006 with a political 
choice. The socialist movement is di¬ 
vided not into two, but three mem¬ 
bership-based alliances or coalitions: 
the Labour Representation Commit¬ 
tee, Respect and the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. These are not exclusive 
alliances. The SA, for example, con¬ 
tains comrades who are in Respect - 
most obviously the CPGB. We also 
have comrades who are members of 
the LRC. The SA is an independent, 
but not an exclusivist organisation. 
The opportunity to have serious dis¬ 
cussions about the LRC and Respect 
can only inform and strengthen our 
work and make it more honest and 
less sectarian. 

These three alliances will offer to 
take the working class movement in 
three different directions. It is impor¬ 
tant these are clearly identified and 
discussed. The LRC sees its task as 
coordinating a fightback within the 
Labour Party. It is the best repre¬ 
sentative of the ideas of Labourism, 
which has maintained an iron grip 
over the labour movement fora hun¬ 
dred years. Blair and New Labour 
have blown a massive hole in 
Labourism, symbolised by the rejec¬ 
tion of clause four. Whether the LRC 
aims to recapture the Labour Party or 
set up another Labour Party is not 
clear to me. 

Both Respect and the Socialist Al¬ 
liance see the need for new forma¬ 


tions organised independently of the 
Labour Party. In the 21st century the 
Labour Party stands in relation to the 
labour movement as the Liberal Par¬ 
ty did in the 19th century. Today La¬ 
bour is a party of big business and 
partof the constitutional structures 
through which the rich and powerful 
govern the United Kingdom. As in 
the 1 9th century, the official trade 
union leadership in tied to the boss¬ 
es’ party, if for no other reason than 
they fear the Tory alternative. 

We have to follow the pioneering 
moves made by those 19th century 
socialists and form a new party by 
breaking from New Labour, the mod¬ 
em liberals. However, after a hundred 
years of reformism we should not re¬ 
peat or replicate the failed politics of 
Labourism. Both Respect and the 
Socialist Alliance stand for a new for¬ 
mation independent of Blair’s New 
Labour. 

That is where the similarity starts 
and ends. Respect never set out to 
build a new working class party. On 
the question of party and class, Re¬ 
spect is playing ducks and drakes. Of 
course the state identifies anybody 
standing in elections as a party by 
dint of the fact that you have to be 
registered as a party to stand candi¬ 
dates. But as Marxists we know there 
is much more to being a party than 
state registration or even including 
the word ‘party’ in your name. 

A party is part of a definite class. 
Bourgeois parties always deny or try 
to hide their class basis. They 
present themselves as parties of all 
the people, not representatives of 
sectional or class interests. They do 
so not least because under univer¬ 
sal suffrage their very access to 
power depends on winning votes 
from the working class and the petty 
bourgeois masses. But a working 
class party has no need to be mod¬ 
est about the class interests it aims 
to serve. 

The SA is miles, if not light-years, 
away from any kind of mass base. 
However, it is openly in favour of a 
new mass working class party. Re¬ 
spect is not. Respect does not define 
itself or see itself in class terms, but 
as an alliance between socialists and 
muslims. This is why Respect has 
not and does not call for a working 
class party. It does not address work¬ 
ing class muslims as part of the work¬ 
ing class, but as muslims. The 
working class is not protestant, 
catholic, jewish or muslim, despite 
the fact that working class people 
adhere to many faiths and none. This 
is why democracy, secularism and the 
republic serve the interests of the 
working class and Respect with its 
current programme cannot. 

The difference between Respect 
and the SA is that, whilst neither 
claims to be a working class party, the 
SA openly advocates a working 
class party and will openly campaign 
for its formation. Respect has a high- 
profile MP who has defied the Blair 
over the Iraq war and been expelled 
for his stand. Due respect can and 
should be given to that. But in terms 
of working class politics the Social¬ 
ist Alliance is pointing the movement 
in the right direction: for socialist 
unity, a democratic, secular republic, 
internationalism, a sustainable envi¬ 
ronment - and a working class party 
that will lead us to socialism • 

Dave Craig 

Revolutionary Democratic 
Group 
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Being in Respect and 
going through the SWP 



M eeting on December 11 in 
London, the CPGB mem¬ 
bership aggregate reaf¬ 
firmed the necessity of our work in 
Respect. Our purpose is to win the 
unity of the left on a principled ba¬ 
sis in order to build a mass Com¬ 
munist Party. This cannot be done 
by attempting to bypass the exist¬ 
ing left, but only by going 
through it - crucially, today, the 
Socialist Workers Party. 

Opening the main debate of the 
aggregate, comrade Peter Manson, 
editor of the Weekly Worker, de¬ 
scribed Respect as an unstable for¬ 
mation. The SWP presents it as an 
alliance between secular socialists 
and muslim activists, and the ten¬ 
sion between the two wings - even 
though the latter is only present in 
a more or less token form - in¬ 
creases its instability. A second, 
related cause of instability is the 
ambiguity about whether Respect 
is a party or simply a coalition. 

Our allies in Respect are fewer 
and less firm than they were in the 
Socialist Alliance. The Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Group has so far 
rejected our offer of working to¬ 
gether, but we can cooperate with 
its comrades as individuals. The 
ISG is unhappy, to say the least, 
not only with the dropping of gay 
rights from Respect’s general elec¬ 
tion manifesto, but also with the 
way its comrades were attacked by 
the SWP simply for having com¬ 
plained about this at conference. 
It was strongly implied that those 
who objected must be “islamopho- 
bic”, since gay rights had been 
abandoned in deference to actual 
or potential allies in the mosque. 

Apart from the ISG, a few non- 
SWP socialists remain in Respect, 
and we can work with them. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, most have 
dropped out in despair. Even 
though many of the Respect inde¬ 
pendents will be to the right of 
those who worked with us in the 
SA, it will still be possible to work 
with them, especially as they also 
run up against the SWP’s control- 
freakery. We need to step up our 
involvement in Respect branches, 
so as to be able to engage more 
closely with the SWP membership, 
especially disaffected SWP com¬ 
rades. 

The CPGB will also attend the 
January 21 conference called by 
the RMT union on the crisis in 
working class representation, as 
well as being ready to participate 
in any new initiative on the part of 
the Socialist Party. Despite its lim¬ 
ited potential, we will also con¬ 
tinue to take part in the relaunched 
Socialist Alliance. The aggregate 
voted unanimously in favour of a 
proposal by Nick Rogers that the 
CPGB affiliate to it. 

In the debate comrades spoke 
about their experiences in Respect 
branches. Anne Me Shane’s 
branch leadership in Hackney re¬ 
fused to give a report-back from 
the conference, or to circulate 
branch steering committee min¬ 
utes to members. But comrades in 
Oxford and Guildford reported a 


There is no way around them 


much more constructive atmos¬ 
phere. 

London-based comrades gave 
examples of branches where SWP 
members are open to the argu¬ 
ments put forward in the Weekly 
Worker and concerned by the di¬ 
rection John Rees is taking them, 
but they dare not speak out. How¬ 
ever, in some Respect branches 
SWPers are buying and reading 
the Weekly Worker openly, and 
comrades gave examples of 
SWPers and others voting with the 
CPGB on questions such as the re¬ 
ligious hatred laws. 

Student comrades reported on 
Respect university branches. In 
spite of the sectarianism of SWP 
full-timers, Respect is making re¬ 
cruits at some universities, al¬ 
though many leave very quickly, it 
seems. The development of Re¬ 
spect remains geographically un¬ 
even. In parts of east London and 
Birmingham where there is a large 
muslim population, it is a real force. 
Comrade Bob Davies reported that 
in Wales Respect has virtually dis¬ 
appeared. 

Comrades discussed the nature 
of Respect and our tasks in it. John 
Bridge said the SWP is approach¬ 
ing a crisis: its members know it is 
coming out with opportunist rub¬ 
bish, but think they have to do 
this in order to get someone 
elected so they can “make a differ¬ 
ence”. Comrade Tina Becker pre¬ 
dicted that after the May elections 
a handful of newly elected Re¬ 
spect councillors, not being ac¬ 
countable to the organisation or 
even to the leadership, will sharply 
increase tensions. 

Mike Macnair said that pro-Re- 
spect elements within the SWP 
may decide the SWP itself is the 


obstacle to the success of Re¬ 
spect, and attempt to liquidate it. 
Whether the SWP goes out with a 
bang like the Workers Revolution¬ 
ary Party or fades away with a 
whimper like the Eurocommunists, 
comrade Macnair hopes it will 
prove to be the last example of the 
kind of Trotskyist sectarian or¬ 
ganisation which has held back the 
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development of the working class 
for decades. 

On the alternative left forma¬ 
tions currently proposed, comrade 
Lee Rock welcomed the relaunch 
of the Socialist Alliance, which will 
hold people together who might 
otherwise drop out of political life. 
He said the RMT initiative is very 
interesting. But comrade Macnair 
pointed out that historically the 
SWP takes over and then de¬ 
stroys rival formations which 
show any sign of success. We can 
best deal with the SWP by way of 
Respect - any attempt to build a 
parallel formation is doomed to fail¬ 
ure. Comrade Bridge agreed that it 
is impossible to go around the 
SWP: we have to go through it. 


Comrade Steve Freeman of the 
Revolutionary Democratic Group 
spoke strongly in favour of the lat¬ 
est version of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. He reported that at the 
refounding conference some com¬ 
rades attempted to insert bureau¬ 
cratic safeguards agpinst the SWP, 
but these proposals were rejected. 
He added that the relaunch of the 
SA is part of the rebellion against 
the SWP. In his reply to the de¬ 
bate, comrade Manson urged the 
members of the Socialist Alliance 
to join Respect and work with us 
in forming a left opposition. 

Financial appeal 

As reported in the Weekly Worker 
(December 8), the paper has 
launched an appeal for regular fi¬ 
nancial contributions to enable it 
to continue its vital work. In the 
second part of the aggregate com¬ 
rade Mark Fischer reported on our 
financial position, giving a break¬ 
down of money coming in and go¬ 
ing out To put finances on a firmer 
footing and help with the forth¬ 
coming move to new premises, 
CPGB members will be asked toap- 
proach sympathetic readers and 
ask them to take out standing or¬ 
ders to the paper. To improve the 
financial situation of the CPGB it¬ 
self, branches are asked to be more 
active in selling papers and books, 
and to send the money back 
promptly. At present the London 
centre effectively subsidises 
branches. 

Comrade Me Shane urged sell¬ 
ers of the Weekly Worker to be 
more assiduous about ensuring 
that cash from sales found its way 
back to the paper and was not di¬ 
verted to other party work. Com¬ 
rade Manson agreed, stressing 


that the price increase from 50p to 
£1 had not reduced circulation. 
Readers appreciate the paper and 
many will respond positively to a 
personal approach. Even those 
who disagree with us appreciate 
our willingness to publish critical 
and hostile viewpoints. 

A couple of comrades who re¬ 
cently j oined the CPGB from the 
SWP spoke about the energetic 
and successful approach the SWP 
has to paper-selling and fundrais¬ 
ing, and encouraged comrades to 
learn from it. In reply, comrade 
Fischer agreed we can leam from 
SWP tactics, although we would 
not want our comrades to become 
paper-selling automatons. As a 
contribution to the financial ap¬ 
peal, the RDG was asked to dou¬ 
ble its standing order to the 
Weekly Worker. 

Ireland debate 

In the final hour of the aggregate, 
our debate on Ireland continued. 
The documents presented by Jack 
Conrad and Mike Macnair to the 
September 25 aggregate were dis¬ 
cussed (see Weekly Worker Sep¬ 
tember 29 for text). Comrades 
Macnair and Conrad have agreed 
three amendments to the Conrad 
draft theses, representing a con¬ 
vergence of their positions, al¬ 
though they do not completely 
agree about the question of the 
British-Irish. 

Comrade Conrad described the 
theses as a challenge to commu¬ 
nists in Britain and Ireland to de¬ 
velop their theory to deal with the 
new phase of Irish history initi¬ 
ated by the Good Friday agree¬ 
ment. He was pleased by the 
quality of response in the pages of 
the Weekly Worker, particularly 
from comrade LiamO Ruairc. Com¬ 
rade Conrad spoke about the two 
agreed amendments, which men¬ 
tioned the attitude to Ireland of 
other left groups and also set our 
position in the context of the Eu¬ 
ropean Union. Ireland is part of the 
EU, but is still suffering from Brit¬ 
ish oppression, the comrade ex¬ 
plained. 

Anne Me Shane said she is ever 
more convinced that the British- 
Irish perceive themselves as a 
separate people from the rest of 
the Irish population. But she still 
disagrees with the formulation in 
the draft theses of “a one-county, 
four half-county British-Irish prov¬ 
ince” as too specific. She pro¬ 
posed an amendment to comrade 
Conrad’s thesis 19, replacing the 
first sentence with: “We stand for 
a united Ireland within which the 
British-Irish can exercise self-de¬ 
termination in a separate area 
where they form a clear majority.” 
She said the insertion of the word 
“can” would make it clearer that 
there is no obligation to take up the 
option of forming a separate prov¬ 
ince. 

No votes were taken on any of 
the theses or amendments, which 
remain on the table for discussion 
by a future aggregate • 

Mary Godwin 
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RESPECT 


Losing the plot 


A round 30 people attended the 
Hackney Respect meeting on 
December 7. An overwhelm¬ 
ing majority were - as usual - mem¬ 
bers of the Socialist Workers Party. 
But this time their level of aggres¬ 
siveness was markedly increased. 
Perhaps they no longer feel the need 
to pretend to be building a pluralist 
organisation. 

It had been announced that the 
meeting would feature a discussion 
on American civil rights activist 
Rosa Parks, as well as the May lo¬ 
cal elections. A request from mem¬ 
bers of the CPGB to also use the 
meeting to report back from the 
November 19-20 Respect confer¬ 
ence, which we sent via email a 
number of days beforehand, was 
first ignored and later ridiculed. 
Obviously, SWP members had al¬ 
ready been told what to think of the 
conference. Any non-affiliated, ‘nor¬ 
mal’ person attending would have 
been thoroughly put off and alien¬ 
ated by the comrades’ behaviour - 
but then there weren’t any. 

The opening by Donna Guthrie 
was a workmanlike introduction to 
the life of Rosa Parks. She was not 
properly introduced by the chair 
(presumably because most people 
in the room know her as a long¬ 
standing SWP comrade), but 
thanks to Google we know that she 
used to be involved in the SWP’s 
Anti-Nazi League - now dissolved 
into the more mainstream Unite 
Against Fascism, for which she 
works full-time. 

Comrade Guthrie quite rightly 
emphasised Rosa Parks’ leftwing 
credentials inorderto reclaimherfor 
our own movement She pointed out 
that comrade Parks was not just a 
“tired old woman who was too 
knackered to give up her seat on a 
bus”, which was the story her 
daughter was taught at school. “If 
you know the real history of Rosa 
Parks you can see how outrageous 
it is for pro-war hacks like Con¬ 
do leezza Rice to try and present 
Rosa as one of theirs. She belongs 
finnly to our movement.” 

Pete Gillard (SWP) reminded the 
meeting that only a few months be¬ 
fore her brave refusal to give up her 
seat for a white man, comrade Parks 
had attended a two-week seminar at 
the Highlander Research and Edu¬ 
cation Center in Tennessee, which 
was set up and run by the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the USA. She later de¬ 
scribed how the training had helped 
her to understand that in order to 
win civil rights for black people, 
they had to unite with their white 
brothers and sisters and also fight 
for the civil rights of white people. 

Anne Me Shane of the CPGB 
pointed out that the story of Rosa 
Parks showed how the limited de¬ 
mocracy we enjoy today “has been 
won from below and was not 
handed to us from above”. There¬ 
fore, it was to be welcomed that 
Respect conference had adopted a 
self-critical motion which high¬ 
lighted the absence of gay, lesbian 
and transgender rights in Respect’s 
manifesto for the 2005 general elec¬ 
tion. This ledto die first SWP sneers, 
but this was nothing compared to 
the reaction we got later on. 

The contribution of SWP member 
Julie Waterson was a little more ex¬ 
travagant, to put it mildly. The former 
ANL leader claimed that the situa¬ 
tion for black people today “is a lot 
worse than it was in the 1960s, in the 


USA as well as in Britain”. In her 
opinion, black people today have 
greater trouble getting jobs than 
they did 40 years ago: “The only 
people who have not been given 
their jobs back after the Gate Gour¬ 
met strike are the black trade union 
leaders.” 

Comrade Waterson seems to have 
overlooked the fact that unemploy¬ 
ment has doubled, doubled and dou¬ 
bled again. So everyone has more 
trouble getting a job. What of Gate 
Gourmet? The vast majority of those 
on strike also were black and did get 
their jobs back, albeit with worse 



Julie Waterson: whooping 


conditions. The union officers were 
sacked because of their role as mili¬ 
tant ‘troublemakers’, not because of 
the colour of their skin. Racism still 
exists, but it is self-denuding to pre¬ 
tend that the nature of bourgeois 
ideology never changes - or to ig¬ 
nore the existence of official anti¬ 
racism. 

In the second part of the meeting, 
Respect secretary and SWP member 
Mike Simons explained how “the 
election strategy adopted at Respect 
conference” would be acted upon 
locally at the council elections in 
May 2006. “We can get three or four 
councillors elected in Hackney,” he 
said, and there should be no more 
than 10 or 12 local candidates. This 
was the line laid down at the con¬ 
ference by George Galloway and 
John Rees: concentrate resources in 
seats where we can win, rather than 
standing in as many wards as pos¬ 
sible in order to spread Respect’s 
message to the maximum number of 
people. 

For Respect in its current form, 
this is also a question of survival. 
SWP leaders need to get a number 
of local councillors elected in order 
to prove - mainly to their own com¬ 
rades - that Respect is successful. 
They need to show that all the pro¬ 
grammatic sacrifices have been 
worth it; that SWP members were 
right to vote against immigration 
controls, play down a woman’s 
right to choose an abortion, and to 
drop gay rights. 

Apart from George Galloway’s 
election to parliament, however, Re¬ 
spect has so far not exactly been a 
runaway success story; and even 
this had more to do with the man 
himself than the organisation he 
represents. The official membership 
figure stands at around 3,500 - far 
from a mass organisation, especially 
as in reality even this figure seems 
to be rather inflated, judging by the 
turnout at local and national meet¬ 
ings. No trade unions have affiliated 
to Respect, nor has the organisation 
any roots in wider society. 

It is currently only successful in 


areas with a large muslim population. 
Even that could change quickly. 
With the slow recovery of the Tory 
Party it is possible that many muslim 
leaders, even in Tower Hamlets and 
Newham, will choose once again to 
back the Labour Party. 

Clearly, not a few in the SWP are 
acutely aware of Respect’s short¬ 
comings. Winning a significant 
number of councillors is therefore 
crucial to SWP leaders, in order to 
help continue to put off any open 
rebellion within the membership. 

But in all likelihood such a suc¬ 
cess will turn out to be a double- 
edged sword. There are no 
democratic mechanisms in place to 
exercise control over the actions of 
councillors. The SWP majority 
voted down a CPGB motion at Re¬ 
spect conference that tried to ensure 
that representatives would be ac¬ 
countable to the whole organisa¬ 
tion. 

Councillors with an SWP member¬ 
ship card will undoubtedly be act¬ 
ing under its discipline (most of the 
time, at least), but what about those 
from a non-working class back¬ 
ground? Without any democratic 
control and accountability, they 
could end up voting for all sorts of 
policies, which will only increase the 
tensions within the SWP over its 
whole approach to the Respect 
popular front. 

And tense the comrades are - evi¬ 
dently so at the Hackney meeting. 
Anne Me Shane criticised the fact 
that we had no report-back from the 
conference - after all, at two pre-con¬ 
ference meetings, comrades inHack- 
ney had discussed motions and 
amendments. She also suggested 
that the local executive should pub¬ 
lish minutes or at least reports that, 


A pessimistic mood character¬ 
ised SWP activists at West 
London Respect’s post-con¬ 
ference meeting in Hounslow Com¬ 
munity Centre on December 6. The 
main agenda item was announced as 
“electoral strategy”, in preparation 
for the May 2006 local elections, but 
the comrades were focussed on 
technical details, not strategy. They 
wanted to play very safe in order to 
avoid overstretching their per¬ 
ceived small numbers. 

Respect in the two Euro constitu¬ 
encies - Ealing/Hillingdon, and 
Hounslow/Richmond/Kingston - 
has fallen into inactivity because 
of the SWP’s on-off electoralism. 
The meeting had been put together 
to make a token show now that an¬ 
other election is round the corner. 
Indeed, the seven SWPers plus one 
ex-member were on message in 
keeping the local effort token: most 
forces will be mobilised to Bethnal 
Green and Tower Hamlets, where 
Respect hopes to make big inroads. 

The meeting turned down my 
proposal for an optimistic call to 
muster candidates in as many 
wards as possible across the 
branch’s five boroughs. Likewise, 
my suggestion of a series of open 
forums to discuss each aspect of 
Respect’s election manifesto fell on 


for example, could infonn the mem¬ 
bership of the decisions taken at 
conference. 

Her suggestions were met with 
almost hysterical hostility. Comrade 
Mark Thomas said that “it would be 
nice to have a chat about such is¬ 
sues”, but “everybody who is seri¬ 
ous about Respect” knows that 
“what now matters is the local elec¬ 
tions” and that we should not waste 
our time talking about the Respect 
conference or democratic proce¬ 
dures. 

This was echoed by Dean Ryan, an 
SWP member who has stood for Re¬ 
spect in a number of local elections: 
“Most nonnal people do not want to 
be part of local committees or read 
and circulate minutes,” he said. 
“Some people really make me laugh. 
They talk about democracy all the 
time, but when it really matters they 
are not there. Where are you when 
we are distributing leaflets and or¬ 
ganising stalls?” he asked 

If the comrade was truthful, of 
course, he would have to admit that 
most of these consist of the weekly 
SWP paper sale, supplemented with 
the odd leaflet from Respect. 

When CPGB comrades volun¬ 
teered a few weeks back to help with 
a stall, it turned out the local organ¬ 
iser had no Respect material at all - 
the comrades are not in the habit of 
organising any Respect stalls lo¬ 
cally. And even if we had done noth¬ 
ing else but run Respect stalls and 
distribute leaflets, the comrades 
would still sneer at the CPGB. It is 
after all the Weekly Worker that re¬ 
minds them every week of their op¬ 
portunist trajectory. 

Gareth Jenkins, a longstanding 
SWP middle cadre, also found it 
hard to suppress his anti-CPGB 


deaf ears. That way, I believe, we 
would be able to use the election 
campaign to build the organisation, 
recruiting and politically consoli¬ 
dating at the same time. SWPers 
countered that we needed more 
street stalls to get to more people 
before we could aspire to involve 
them in meetings. It is hard enough 
trying to mobilise for SWP forums, 
moaned one comrade. 

Out of 80 known members 
emailed, only 10 were present, and 
the SWP’s revolving door syn¬ 
drome evidently also afflicts Re¬ 
spect. Comrades were worried 
about the tedious task of contact¬ 
ing lapsed as well as inactive mem¬ 
bers, and scaled down our local 
election plans. In the only vote of 
the evening, by nine to one it was 
resolved to limit our contests to two 
wards: Southall Green in Hounslow, 
where the probable candidate is 
Respect national council member 
Salvinder Dhillon of the Indian 
Workers Association, who was our 
candidate for the European parlia¬ 
ment; and Hounslow Heath, where 
we achieved 11.4% in May 2004. 
Salvinder Dhillon voted with the 
SWPers. 

A brief conference report from sec¬ 
retary Richard Brackenbury gave rise 
to a short discussion on the govern- 


sentiment: “Respect is not a propa¬ 
ganda exercise and this is not the 
time for a tiny section to slag off the 
majority.” Especially if criticism is 
“coming from those people for 
whom islam is the main enemy”. 
With my curiosity awakened, I in¬ 
terrupted the comrade, asking who 
he could mean. “Well, you’ve re¬ 
plied, so you’re in the frame now, 
aren’t you?” he snarled, cheered on 
by Julie Waterson, clapping and 
whooping. 

Attempting to discredit the oppo¬ 
sition with invented claims, however 
absurd, is an integral and important 
part of this sect’s DNA. The steeper 
the decline, the more ridiculous the 
lies it has to make up. 

It got worse. Towards the end of 
the meeting, one SWP member ex¬ 
plained excitedly that Respect would 
be running a stall on behalf of Make 
Poverty History the following Sat¬ 
urday and asked for volunteers. 
Dean Ryan, all fired up by his previ¬ 
ous attack on the CPGB, shouted 
out, to the laughter of his comrades: 
“So Anne, where are you going to 
be this Saturday?” 

“I’m at the Peace Conference. 
Where are you?” she replied. This 
provoked the increasingly irate Julie 
Waterson to tell us loudly to “shut 
up”. Amusingly, it turned out that 
comrade Ryan would be at neither 
event, as he admitted that he was 
having to “sort some stuff out”. 

Clearly, this is not the behaviour 
of an organisation that is confi¬ 
dent about its current trajectory. 
Even a member of the International 
Socialist Group found it all rather 
hard to swallow and confessed to 
us afterwards that “they are really 
out of order at the moment”. And 
that’s saying something • 

Tina Becker 


ment’s religious hatred legislation, 
which had caused the conference del¬ 
egation some heart-searching before 
they were persuaded to reluctantly 
vote down the CPGB motion con¬ 
demning it.Opinioninthe meetingwas 
divided - after all “we couldn’t send 
George into the voting chamber na¬ 
ked”, unable to defend himself from 
the charge of not standing up for 
muslims-but a minority supported the 
CPGB defence of free speech. 

Salvinder Dhillon reported that 
the sacked Gate Gourmet workers 
have now established their own in¬ 
dependent committee and fund. 
This was followed by discussion of 
recruitment (street stalls and tel¬ 
ephone lists) and fundraising. At 
my suggestion a target election 
fund of £1,000 per contested ward 
was adopted. 

Although weekly Saturday street 
stalls are planned in Hounslow and 
Southall Green, no such frequency 
is intended for meetings. It was 
agreed, however, that hustings 
meetings will be announced to se¬ 
lect a candidate for each of the two 
contested wards, probably in Janu¬ 
ary - so would-be candidates, who 
must live or work in the respective 
borough, should announce them¬ 
selves now • 

Stan Keable 


West London 

Two-ward timid token 
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We are better 
than them! 


I n one sense, the ‘international 
peace conference’ against the occu¬ 
pation of Iraq was a “huge suc¬ 
cess”, as Socialist Worker put it (De¬ 
cember 17). The Royal Horticultural 
Hall was full to overflowing, with 
around 1,400 ‘delegates’ and hundreds 
turned away, and it featured dozens of 
speakers from a score of different coun¬ 
tries. 

But the media coverage the Socialist 
Workers Party was hoping for just did 
not materialise - every time I passed the 
‘press room’ it was completely unoc¬ 
cupied. The Guardian had written 
about the conference in advance - but 
only to complain about the £25 fee for 
reporters. It seems, in common with the 
rest of the press, its journalists stayed 
away and, as far as I am aware, the only 
mainstream mention the conference re¬ 
ceived after the event was a short re¬ 
port on the BBC website. 

More pertinently, it was not a confer¬ 
ence in any sense of the word - more 
like a massively overextended and re¬ 
petitive rally, which went on from 10.30 
in the morning until 8 in the evening. 
Yes, it was moving, even inspiring at 
times, as well as exhausting, but una¬ 
voidably it left you with the nagging 
question - what was it fori Mobilising 
people to build for the next demo in 
March? People who will then, in turn, 
be mobilised for the next ‘conference’? 

According to Lindsey German, “We 
have marched repeatedly, but this was 
a chance to develop our ideas and con¬ 
tacts” ( Socialist Worker December 
1 7). Well, the first part is true, but, as 
for the second ... Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion chair Andrew Murray told us from 
the beginning that the statement we 
were supposed to be adopting was not 
open to amendment. Nor were there any 
motions taken, apart from those agreed 
in advance by the SWP-dominated or¬ 
ganising committee and carried by ac¬ 
clamation. Only a tiny handful of 
speakers were called from the floor and 
these were hand-picked. 

So there was no opportunity to “de¬ 
velop” our ideas, which were actually 
presented as an eclectic and some¬ 
times contradictory mish-mash. Every¬ 
body who is anybody in the anti-war 
movement was speaking at some time 
- Tony Benn, George Galloway, Cindy 
Sheehan, Reg Keys, Rose Gentle, Tariq 
Ali ... But no-one at all engaged with 
what anybody else said. 

For example, Iraqi academic in exile 
Sami Ramadani portrayed all those re¬ 
sisting the occupation as a virtually 
united entity. No section of it was en¬ 
gaged in terrorism - that was the exclu¬ 
sive preserve of the occupation. The 
imperialists were “promoting civil war” 
and US generals have admitted to or¬ 
ganising death squads. All acts of kid¬ 
napping, indiscriminate bombings of 
civilians, individual assassinations - in 
fact everything of which comrade 
Ramadani disapproves - are the work 
of the imperialists themselves, he 
stated. 

Ayatollah Khalisi of the Iraqi National 
Foundation Congress painted a differ¬ 
ent and more balanced picture. Speak¬ 
ing through an interpreter, he pointed 
out that there was more to the popula¬ 
tion of Iraq than just sunni and shia, 
Arab and Kurd: “There is something 
called the Iraqi people.” As with all 
countries, the population is made up of 
“different groups”, but “Why should 



Sami Ramadani: blurred vision 


this be a reason for hating each other?” 
Iraqis have lived together with few 
problems throughout their history, he 
said, but “only when the occupation 
came did things change”. 

Yes, the anti-occupation forces are 
divided, but the National Foundation 
Congress aims to unite them, said 
Khalisi. However, he opposed the hos¬ 
tage-takers, whose actions were a 
“blow against efforts to free Iraq”. He 
referred to the “right to defend our 
country - the legitimate act of self-de¬ 
termination”. Therefore it was essen¬ 
tial to be “with the resistance, but 
against terrorist acts against civilians”. 

This is still problematic, since it does 


“Why keep 
marching? There’s 
a simple answer: 
I’m going to keep 
marching until 
they stop killing.” 


not address the question of the politi¬ 
cal programme of those who, for in¬ 
stance, strike at the occupation on the 
one hand and simultaneously blow up 
civilian supporters of their rivals on the 
other. It is futile and self-defeating to 
pretend that “terrorism is not commit¬ 
ted by people who wish to end the oc¬ 
cupation” and that all of it is carried 
out by the imperialists themselves. 

Clearly a united resistance is essen¬ 
tial, but, by definition, it must be secu¬ 
lar, bringing together religious and 
non-religious groups, and, also by defi¬ 
nition, excluding the murderous 
sectarians. The only force that is really 
capable of uniting the resistance is the 
organised working class - some of 
whose leaders, however, are unfortu¬ 
nately working hand in glove with the 
occupation. 

But the SWP does not try to promote 
working class leadership. One of its 
star speakers was to have been Sheik 
Hassan al-Zaqani, representing the 
pro-Iran shia islamists of Muqtada al- 
Sadr, but, predictably, he was refused 
a visa by the British embassy in Leba¬ 
non. The one Iraqi working class rep¬ 
resentative was Hassan Juma of the 
Southern Oilworkers Union, who began 
his speech (again through an inter¬ 
preter): “In the name of Allah, the com¬ 
passionate ...” (Are there no Christian 
or atheist members of his union?). For 
Juma, who favours the shia Islamic 


Supreme Council, oil is Iraq’s “national 
treasure” - he appears to desire the 
“expulsion of US oil companies” even 
more fiercely than he wants to see an 
end to the occupation. 

When it comes to the anti-war move¬ 
ment in Britain, the SWP is no better. 
It does not attempt to win it to a work¬ 
ing class perspective. None of the 
SWP speakers put forward anything 
remotely resembling a socialist view of 
the causes of war or a working class 
response. For Lindsey German, John 
Rees, Chris Bambery and Chris 
Nineham the occupation is brutal and 
Bush and Blair are bad - that is the long 
and the short of it. 

The only speaker who proposed 
anything approaching a ‘strategy’ for 
ending the occupation, and war in gen¬ 
eral, was Paul Ingram from the Green 
Party. He said the Iraq war was for oil, 
so basically war can be ended if the 
energy crisis can be solved. We must 
“reduce our dependency on oil” and 
find environment-friendly alternatives. 
In the meantime we workers must stop 
flying off on holiday: “Every unneces¬ 
sary flight you take is blood on your 
hands.” 

You might suppose that this is just 
the quirky view of a particular indi¬ 
vidual. But in fact, far from being chal¬ 
lenged, its message was actually 
unintentionally reinforced by other 
speakers, including not only the likes 
of Juma, but also those from the SWP 
who talked about the ‘war for oil’. It 
seems the SWP is by default leading 
the movement into irrationality. 

But that matters little to the likes of 
Rees and German. What matters for 
them is making recruits. And they did 
succeed in attracting comparatively 
large numbers of youngsters who 
seemed genuinely enthused. Three 
teenage girls in front of me rose for 
several standing ovations. Perhaps 
they joined Respect or the SWP after¬ 
wards - which is, I suppose, an advance 
of sorts. 

But what a waste. With the SWP it is 
a case of ‘easy come, easy go’ - we all 
know that recruitment for it is like a re¬ 
volving door, such is the rapid member¬ 
ship turnover of the organisation. And 
the ‘broad’ party the SWP promotes - 
Respect - does not even champion 
working class independence, let alone 
socialism. The recruits it won in the 
Horticultural Hall would be, I imagine, 
young pacifists whose illusions would 
have been confirmed by most of the 
speakers. 

However, as I say, the SWP is de¬ 
lighted with its “huge success” in 
marching large numbers to the top of 
the hill once again - and is now getting 
wound up for the March 18-19 week¬ 
end of action. In an attempt at rebuttal 
of the Weekly Worker's criticisms of the 
SWP’s Duke of York ‘strategy’, com¬ 
rade Rees asked: “Why keep march¬ 
ing?” But his response to this 
rhetorical question was: “There’s a sim¬ 
ple answer: I’m going to keep march¬ 
ing until they stop killing.” 

He concluded: “We do it because we 
know it’s right. That’s why we are bet¬ 
ter than them”; and “we” have a vision 
of a world without corporate power and 
without war. That was about as politi¬ 
cal as it got. Nevertheless he got rap¬ 
turous applause, led, as always, by the 
hundreds of SWPers present • 

Peter Manson 


What we 
fight for 

i Our central aim is the organisatio n of com munists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the wo rkingclass is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Comm ittee organises members 
of the Com munist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ onthe 
left. In real ity they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communi sts operate according to the pri nciples of demo¬ 
crat ic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the forethe fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capital ism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
pro&essive parties of allcountries. Weopposeevery mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism.lt is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘Onestate, one party'. To the 
extent that the European Uni on beco mes a st ate then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions anda Communist Party 
of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a gbideto practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. Asa global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Thecapitalist dass wi II never wil linglyallow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

Communistsf ight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must begiven a social content. 

We will use themost militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland andWales, a united, federal Ireland anda United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Com munis ts are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
asmuch working class questions as pay,trade uiion rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the ruleof the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin's Soviet Union, itturns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is thefirststage oft he worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Alcohol and 
drugs are 
class questions 



Booze and moral panics 


S o it’s Christmas again and no 
doubt you will be imbibing a few 
more alcoholic beverages than 
usual. Well, goodluck to you. As well 
as making the obligatory mince pies 
and turkey taste just a little bit better, 
yuletide boozing with relatives, 
friends and work colleagues during 
the meagre amount of time allotted for 
‘leisure’ in contemporary capitalist 
society enable us to at least partially 
unwind and recuperate from the 
drudgery of wags-slavery. 

And your seasonal tipple may well 
be more relaxed than it was in Christ¬ 
mases past - which saw you hastily 
gulping down your he eras if you were 
a member of the student rugby club 
involved in a drinking competition in 
order to meet the dreaded 11pm dead¬ 
line. "Yes, on November 24 the new era 
of supposed ‘24-hour drinking’ was 
ushered in. 

These refonns to the licensing laws 
were first proposed in 2000, and just 
before the 2001 general election some 
new voters received the following 
slightly sadtextmessage from Labour 
spin-doctors eager to push their ‘cool 
Britannia’ credentials: “Cdnt give a 
XXXX 4 1st ordrs? Vote labour on 
tbrsdy 4 xtra time” (original grammar 
and spelling retained). 

So, what does the new law say? 
First, it is now local authorities, not 
magistrates, who will grant licences. 
Secondly, bars and pubs will have 
greater flexibility when it comes to 
opening hours - they can apply for a 
licence that theoretically gives them 
the right to stay open up to 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. However, if 
any current venue wants to extend its 
opening laws beyond the existing 
ones, they are obliged to inform the 
‘local community’and police- who will 
have 21 days to object Furthermore, 
any pubs or bars that become disor¬ 
derly as a result of the new opening 
hours will be given two months to sort 
out their act or they will he billed for 
the extra policing costs. 

Hardly revolutionary stuff, most 
would think. And, indeed, up until the 
final few months before enactment, 
there seemed to be a general consen¬ 
sus that the government’s new drink¬ 
ing laws were quite sensible. The 
Tories, for one, had very little nega¬ 
tive to say about them and most of the 
police chiefs appeared to be in favour, 
expressing the belief that the relaxa¬ 
tion of the licensing laws would help 
to diminish the ‘11 o’clock flashpoint’ 
syndrome - whereby the streets are 
suddenly filled with throngs of frus¬ 
trated drinkers (all in various states of 
inebriation), desperately competing 
with each other for scarce taxis, buses, 
kebabs and curries. 

However, the tune quickly changed 
as November 24 approached. At¬ 
tempts - not particularly successful - 
were made to whip up a moral panic. 
The new act was now depicted as 
permissiveness gone mad - a threat to 
our very civilisation. Tories muttered 
darkly about a booze-fue lied “explo¬ 
sion” of binge-drinking and crime, 
which would apparently hit every 
street in Britain thanks to the govern¬ 
ment’s ‘irresponsibility’. Liberal 
Democrat culture spokesman Don 
Foster thundered about how it 


“seems increasingly obvious that this 
government couldn’t give a XXXX 
about the disorder and chaos caused 
by the Licensing Act”. Predictably, 
the Daily Mail - self-appointed guard¬ 
ian of the nation’s morals - ran a shrill 
campaign denouncing the change. 

Clearly, reactionary instincts took 
over, in a real explosion of anti-work¬ 
ing class prejudices - plainly heard in 
the words of a senior judge who at¬ 
tacked the government’s plans for 
“continental cafe-bar culture” on the 
grounds that “continental-style drink¬ 
ing requires continental-style people, 
who sit quietly drinking away at cafe 
tables, not standing up, shouting at 
each other in crowded bars, trying to 
consume gallons of beerat a time”. 

Unsurprisingly, waving the spectre 
of ‘yobbish’ beer-drinking British 
workers - as opposed to, say, civilised 
French wine-sippers - comes naturally 
to members of the establishment. Not 
that our lords and masters practise 
what they preach - in parliament, for 
example, bars actually are open all day 
and all night. 

Of course, the impact of‘24-11 ’ on 
British society has been rather 
unexciting. When the law took effect, 
just over 60,000 outlets could sell al¬ 
cohol for beyond the nonnal hours. 
But only about a thousand of them so 
far have been granted the 24-hour li¬ 
cence. Of these, fewer than 400 are 
pubs and clubs - the rest are super¬ 
markets and service stations. On top 
of that, there is the strong likelihood 
that some of the outlets with the ex¬ 
tended licence may not even use them, 
for one reason or another. 

In other words, not quite the ‘ cul¬ 
tural revolution’ so fearedby ‘thegreat 
and the good’ -a fact amply confirmed 
by a recent survey carried out by the 
British Beer and Pub Association, 
which has shown that the only days 
on which mo st venues will extend their 
licences are Thursday, Friday and Sat¬ 
urday, with the majority expecting to 
close by about 1 or 2am. In this re¬ 
spect, the UK still has a long way to 
go before it becomes a “continental” 
nation. 

What do communists think of the 


new drinking regime? Well, we have 
always called for unrestricted access 
to booze - not because we want to see 
workers pennanently plastered, but 
rather for the reason that we want the 
working class to become a ruling 
class. They must have the right to 
decide such matters for themselves. 
Thus the debates and struggles over 
the licensing laws and what exact 
hours workers are allowed to publicly 
drink and socially congregate, or not, 
are in fact an expression or facet of the 
class struggle - who exercises he¬ 
gemony over society? What is the 
basis for social control? 

The origins of modern-day licens¬ 
ing laws are an ample testimony to the 
class-contested nature of booze and 
recreation in general. When we look 
back at how the state has interfered 
in the supply and provision of alco¬ 
hol, we see that it has very little to do 
with concerns over health - and a lot 
more to do with the imperative to dis¬ 
cipline the proletariat, particularly 
during times of war. 

For instance, the 1869 Wine and 
Beerhouse Act restored the power of 
local magistrates over the licensing of 
premises. Given the fact that many of 
these middle class reactionaries were 
enthusiastic supporters of the temper¬ 
ance movement - an anti-working class 
campaign of social control launched 
in 1835 - the results were predictable. 
Forexample, between 1904 and 1914 
1,000 licences disappeared in Birming¬ 
ham, a city where the magistrates were 
apparently especially zealous against 
the demon drink and its effects on the 
labouring classes. 

Then we had the massive eruption 
of direct state control into all spheres 
of society associated with the out¬ 
break of World War I. They had the 
most profound implications for the 
way alcohol consumption would 
henceforth he policed and regulated 

Just days after hostilities broke out, 
Herbert Asquith’s government 
passed the first Defence of the Realm 
Act This made it an offence - punish¬ 
able by severe fines and up to six 
months imprisonment - to deal with a 
sailor or soldier “with intent to make 


him drunk”. A few weeks later came 
the Intoxicating Liquor (Temporary 
Restrictions) Act, which allowed for 
the closure of particular pubs thought 
to he undennining the war effort in 
some way. Under the provisions of the 
last Defence of the Realm Act (May 
19 1915), acentral control board was 
established for the purpose of impos¬ 
ing liquor licensing in all areas where 
‘excessive’ drinking could be held to 
be impeding the war effort 

Thus the origins of Britain’s licens¬ 
ing laws lie not in the concern for pub¬ 
lic health and well-being, but in a 
massive attempt to regiment society 
for imperialist war. And this desire by 
the bourgeoisie to discipline and po¬ 
lice the working class remains undi¬ 
minished - ‘24-11’ notwithstanding. 
Face it, can you really imagine the 
control-freaks in New Labour happily 
conceding to British workers the right 
to drink what they want, where they 
want and when they want? 

So, replying to critics of the new law, 
culture secretary Teresa Jowell quickly 
reminded us: “The quid pro quo that 
this act creates is also matched by the 
introduction of draconian new pow¬ 
ers for the police to mete out swift and 
heavy punishment to pubs and drink¬ 
ers”. She means it. The police now 
have expanded powers to close down 
‘disorderly’ and noisy licensed 
premises -including, unlike before, all 
entertainment premises, night cafes 
and night take-aways. 

To further ram home the message, 
the number and magnitude of fines 
and penalties has increased drasti¬ 
cally. For example, as well as the po¬ 
tential suspension for up to six 
months - or even forfeiture of personal 
licences - following a conviction for 
the offence of allowing ‘disorderly 
conduct’, or the sales of alcohol to 
people who are or appear to be drunk, 
publicans/vendors can also face a 
maximum fine of £20,000 or imprison¬ 
ment for up to six months, or both. 
Additionally, you can now be fined up 
to £5,000 for selling alcohol to under- 
18s. The new act also provides the 
police with specific powers to exclude 
individuals deemed to be “at risk of 


carrying out alcohol-related crime and 
disorder” from a specific area for up 
to 48 hours. 

If that was not enough, it is now a 
lot easier for local councils to pro¬ 
hibit drinking in named areas 
through the creation of a ‘Desig¬ 
nated Public Places Order’, and in 
conjunction with the police can ex¬ 
clude individuals from entering li¬ 
censed premises by imposing 
‘Drinking Banning Orders’ which 
could run for up to two years. 

Communists denounce these au¬ 
thoritarian measures - though the 
fact that some drinkers at certain 
times will not be thrown out on their 
ear come 11pm is a modest advance. 
For our part, we will continue to fight 
all the encroachments on our democ¬ 
racy that the government managed to 
smuggle into their re for ms. Logically, 
this means we are adamantly op¬ 
posed to the war against ‘binge¬ 
drinking’ and ‘chavs’ - which 
infantilises wide swathes of society 
and justifies intrusive state control 
and interference in the personal lives 
and the exercise of choice of masses 
of working people. 

By extension, a successful working 
class fight for extreme democracy 
under today’s conditions would have 
the welcome tendency to reduce the 
propensity for large numbers of our 
class to actually seek recreational 
oblivion in booze - or take refuge in 
various currently illegal drugs. 

Ths, people often use and occasion¬ 
ally abuse alcohol as a chemical es¬ 
cape from alienating social conditions. 
But the clear communist, humanistic, 
solution is to change those social 
conditions under the leadership of the 
working class and its organisations - 
not to reduce the supply and availabil¬ 
ity of the drug (alcohol, cannabis, 
heroin, tobacco, coffee, etc). There - 
forewe intheCPGB callfortheimme¬ 
diate legalisation of all drugs, not just 
for the removal of petty re strict ions on 
the public consumption of alcohol. 

Leaving all that temporarily aside, 
readers, make sure you have a good 
one and get that drink in now! 

Eddie Ford 
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